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d- ple throttle was placed in regular service but 7 { ‘is. 
“4 two years ago. - ‘ 
nt. Since then thirty-six railroads in the United States 
n- and Canada have equipped 713 locomotives. 
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C- In every case the American multiple throttle has 
ge, conclusively demonstrated its reliability, ease of 
th : 
“e handling and low cost. 
ge The American multiple throttle is generally recog- 
+h nized as fulfilling all requirements for the latest 
is. locomotive practice. 
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Reprinted by permission from Railway Mechanical Engineer 


Why some railroads 
don’t use alloy steels 


The greatly increased capacity of modern 
locomotives has taxed to the limit the phys- 
ical properties of straight carbon steel. 
Many roads have already attacked this prob- 
lem by the adoption of alloy steels for such 
important parts as main and side rods, crank 
pins, axles, and piston rods. 


To say that this move has solved the prob- 
lem successfully in all cases would be to 
ignore the fact that some railroads have had 
experiences with certain alloy steels that 
were so directly opposed to the results an- 
ticipated that they have abandoned the use 
of these higher-grade materials. In doing so 
they have condemned, unjustly, a material 
that the trend in locomotive design seems 
to dictate must be adopted in the near 
future. 


The fact that some progressive rail- 
roads and the entire automotive industry 
have successfully utilized alloy steels 
leads to the conclusion that this material 
goveesees highly desirable qualities. 

hy then have other railroads failed in their 
effort to take advantage of these qualities? 


The problem of using alloy steels is one 
of the selection of the proper grades, in- 
telligent processing during fabrication 
and the still more important factor of their 
correct handling in service and mainte- 
nance. The successful use of any alloy steel 
is dependent upon first obtaining steel es- 
pecially adapted to the service for which it 
is intended, of consistent analysis and phys- 
ical characteristics, then on properly han- 


dling it during the forging process and finally 
on subjecting it to the correct heat treatment. 


An alloy steel is a specialized product 
and a mill that has successfully produced 
straight carbon steel over a period of 
years is not, by virtue of that manufactur- 
ing experience, necessarily qualified to 
produce alloy steel any more than a loco- 
motive builder, by virtue of years of 
mechanical manufacturing experience, is 
especially qualified to produce a success- 
ful motor car. 


Those alloy steels principally used in 
locomotive construction; namely, chrome- 
vanadium, chrome nickel and carbon vana- 
dium, are sensitive steels which react favor- 
ably or otherwise to the accuracy of the 
fabricating process. In adapting these mate- 
rials the railroads were unprepared for their 
use by the absence of adequate heat treating 
facilities and of a trained personnel. 


It would seem that the problem can be 
materially simplified in its solution by a 
recognition of these factors: the purchase 
of alloy steel billets from manufacturers 
of recognized ability in the production cf 
this specialized product; the installation 
of correct and adequate heat treating plant 
facilities and, most important of all, the 
addition to present forge shop forces of men 
trained in the handling of this compara- 
tively modern material. Those roads that 
are successfully using alloy steels have 
accomplished satisfactory results through 
these methods. 
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Any railroad interested in the proper heat-treatment of steels can find a simple 
solution of this pro! . The Interstate Metallurgical Service will be glad to coun- 
sel with any railroad on the choice of equipment and the training of personnel. 


INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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waiting for cars 


and no cars 
waiting for riders 


N ONE yard after another “Union” 
Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders 
have replaced car riders. 


Now, in each of these yards, a mere 
handful of men carefully retard the 
cars as they glide riderless down the 
hump to be classified. 


They are handling more cars with 
fewer personal injuries and damag- 
ing impacts. 


Additional forces are not required 
during peak classification periods. 


May our specialists in Yard Opera- 
tion show you how you can classify 
cars more economically ? 
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Two Pertinent Questions 


HE following concise and convincing explanation of 

American industrial supremacy is quoted by R. M. 
Hudson, chief of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, in a recent news bulletin: 
“The industrial success of America rests on our will- 
ingness to throw out the old and inefficient and install 
the new and efficient. High wages have compelled us 
to adopt this policy because the only chance the Amer- 
ican manufacturer has for survival in the world mar- 
ket is by employing machines to do his work.” The 
first question which may be asked is, To what extent 
have American railroads, following the lead of our 
manufacturers, scrapped and replaced obsolete locomo- 
tives, cars, machit.ery, tools and equipment and recon- 
structed outgrown repair shops, engine terminals and 
other fixed facilities? While adequate earnings as well 
as an open-minded management are admittedly essen- 
tial to any substantial improvement program, another 
natural query is, Are the railroads in all cases going 
ahead with the work of replacing the old and inefficient 
with the new and efficient as fast as conditions war- 
rant? There are probably few roads which will not 
profit by a searching self-scrutiny in answering these 
two questions for their individual properties. 


North Shore Line Carried 
Record Traffic in 1927 


THe Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, commonly 

known as the North Shore Line, which is an electric 
railway extending from Chicago to Milwaukee, Wis., 
handled last year the largest volume of traffic, both 
passenger and freight in its history. It carried 10,- 
865,823 passengers on its main line, an increase of 
151,365 passengers over the number carried in 1926, 
and handled 843,000 tons of freight, a gain in one 
year of 186,000 tons. This record stands out espec- 
ially because it was made in a year when railway traffic 
in general and particularly passenger traffic was less 
than in the previous year. Unremitting efforts toward 
the development of every possible source of freight 
and passenger traffic has been the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the North Shore Line’s history. It has 
speeded up its trains and made them modern and com- 
fortable. For the further development of its regular 
passenger business it has established motor coach 
feeder lines, which may have been somewhat unprofit- 
able in themselves but which have brought much traffic 
to the main line of the railway. It has concentrated 


upon the development of special party business until 
special trains between Milwaukee and Chicago or in- 
termediate points have become almost every-day occur- 
rences. To develop its freight traffic it has established 


oll 


off-line stations connected with the main line by tractor 
and trailer operation and has pioneered in a form of 
fast container operation. It has advertised its service 
consistently and effectively. The result of its efforts 
are shown in the record business which it handled 
last year. 


Eliminating “Unavoidable”’ Delays 


EVERAL advantages of the centralized system of 

dispatcher control have been set forth in articles 
published since an installation of this character was 
placed in service on the Ohio division of the New York 
Central last July. However, actual operating conditions 
are bringing to light still other advantages from time 
to time. Whereas the time lost previously by trains 
pulling into sidings and waiting for a meet was included 
in “unavoidable” delays, J. J. Brinkworth, superinten- 
dent of this division, in talking before the convention of 
the Signal Section, A. R. A., last week, stated that a 
check made recently showed that 70 per cent of the 
meets were now being made without either train stop- 
ping. This result is accomplished by the use of long 
sidings, with all main line switches power-operated and 
controlled from a central point by the dispatcher. In 
periods of heavy traffic as many as 50 trains are oper- 
ated over this 40-mile section of a single track in a day. 
Many of these are heavy tonnage coal trains, which 
cost from $3 to $5 to stop, according to Mr. Brink- 
worth. A marked reduction in the number of train 
stops and the elimination of 70 per cent of the “un- 
avoidable” delays on sidings, represent a saving that 
alone will pay a handsome return on an investment for 
an installation of the centralized dispatchers’ control 
system on many sections of busy single-track lines over 
the country. 


[t Can Be Done! 


IN the interest of improved draft gear conditions and 

the resultant decrease in lading and equipment dam- 
age, the suggestion has been advanced that periodical 
dropping, inspection and repair of draft gears be made 
mandatory under an interchange rule. Most students 
of the subject feel strongly that such a plan would be 
impractical at the present time. There is nothing to 
prevent individual railroads, however, from embarking 
on programs of periodic draft gear inspection and main- 
tenance on system-owned cars. This not only can be 
but is being done. One large railroad is working on a 
program whereby it is anticipated that all of the system 
cars will be inspected and faulty draft gear conditions 
remedied within a period of two years. Another pro- 
gressive road removes, inspects and repairs draft gears 
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once in three years as cars are sent to shops or repair 
tracks, the date and station symbols being stenciled on 
the sills and a record kept of the work. After any car 
passes the three-year period its draft gears are removed 
and inspected when it is next found on repair or shop 
tracks. The master car builder on this road reports as 
follows regarding the feasibility of this practice: “The 
plan is entirely practical and draft gears are automati- 
cally taken care of by repair forces in the same manner 
that air brakes are cleaned and journal boxes repacked. 
In removing the gears periodically, an opportunity is 
afforded to inspect the draft gear attachments thorough- 
ly and quite often defects are found and repaired which 
would otherwise pass unnoticed until final failure, and 
might result in break-in-twos.” . Experience indicates 
that where an extensive program for the improvement 
of draft gear conditions is inaugurated, the first result 
is a substantial increase in draft gear maintenance cost, 
but this expense is small in comparison with the sav- 
ings made in reduced cost of repairing other car parts, 
less damage to lading and fewer road delays. 


Designing Operating Facilities 


HE classic example of retribution is found in the 

case of the man who, as division engineer, designed 
a yard inefficient from an operating standpoint, and 
later, as division superintendent, was called upon to op- 
erate it efficiently. It is related the things he said to 
himself while overcoming the difficulties he himself was 
responsible for, were worth going miles to hear. But all 
this happened some time ago. Engineers today are not 
only more cognizant of operating matters, but the sug- 
gestions of operating officers are almost invariably so- 
licited when the design of an operating facility is being 
considered. Following out the idea of co-operation in 
designing operating facilities, executive operating off- 
cers should not be content merely to pass along their 
own ideas. A general manager, whose road is now en- 
gaged in improving its operating facilities in a big way, 
recently outlined the idea very aptly when he said: “On 
my road we don’t design anything until we have ex- 
hausted every possible source of suggestions. We con- 
sult with the general superintendent, the superintendent, 
trainmasters, yardmasters or freight agents, as the case 
may be. Nor do we overlook the switching foremen 
or the platform foremen. Everyone concerned in the 
operation of the facility in a supervisory capacity is 
given a chance to say what he thinks. Naturally, we 
receive a lot of useless or impractical suggestions, since 
these men are without engineering training, but we re- 
ceive good suggestions as well. Many of these might 
not have occurred to us as readily as to the officers in- 
timately connected with the operation of the facility. 
In fact, the practise has worked out so satisfactorily 
that we would not think of abandoning it on our rail- 
road.” 


Steam Operation Through 
Long Tunnels 


pp FILE the need for the improvement of operating 

conditions through long tunnels has often been the 
prime motive for the electrification of steam railways 
or certain portions of them, it is significant that trains 
are now being handled by steam locomotives through 
the two longest railroad tunnels in North America, 
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namely, the Rogers Pass tunnel on the Canadian Pa 
cific, and the new Moffat tunnel on the Denver & Sait 
Lake. In these two cases, particularly in the latter, the 
element of a dense traffic, a vital factor in determining 
the justification for electrification, is lacking; but at- 
tention may well be directed to the marked improve- 
ment in ventilating technique which has been made since 
the time when electrification was first undertaken to 
overcome difficulties of steam operation through long 
tunnels in this country. At the new Moffat tunnel the 
fans are reversible so that the smoke and air move ahead 
of the trains, regardless of the direction in which they 
are moving. In contrast with the policy in the two tunnels 
mentioned is that being followed in connection with the 
building of the new Cascade tunnel-of the Great North- 
ern where plans for electrification form an important 
feature of the tunnel project. It is obvious that con- 
ditions obtaining at the Moffat tunnel and the new Cas- 
cade tunnel are entirely different and that the true test 
of the effectiveness of the ventilating system at the 
the former will not come until it is required to carry a 
much heavier train movement than that which will be de- 
manded by purely local traffic. It is possible also that 
electrification may be justified eventually on the ground 
of increased track capacity and greater economy of op- 
eration over the 40 miles of the two per cent approach 
grade from the east, rather than by reason of unsatis- 
factory ventilation. But these also are considerations 
with which the Denver & Salt Lake is not confronted 
at this time. 


Who Pays the Bill 
for Cut-throat Competition? 


DWARD N. HURLEY, former chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, cannot be accused of 
unfriendly feeling toward the American merchant ma- 
rine. Yet he has advocated some measure of regulation 
for coastwise and intercostal shipping, believing that such 
action might tend to stabilize the business and promote 
its development along sound economic lines. Now comes 
a spokesman for the Shipper’s Conference of Greater 
New York, and condemns the proposal as impractical. 
While it may be true, he says, that there are now more 
vessels in the intercostal service than the traffic warrants, 
“it is simply a case of excessive competition which 
eventually will adjust itself either through a proper divi- 
sion of tonnage or through the weak lines being elim- 
inated from the field.” Probably some shippers are 
profiting, at least temporarily, from the conditions now 
prevailing. They would doubtless profit, also temporar- 
ily, if railroad regulation were abolished and the rail- 
roads could be induced to enter into cut-throat rate 
competition with each other. They are similarly profit- 
ing from the lack of system and organization in motor 
truck transportation. Yet does it follow that a tem- 
porary advantage in low rates is really to the ultimate 
advantage of the shipper? Should he not seek also at 
least sufficient prosperity for the carrier to enable the 
carrier constantly to improve his service and efficiency? 
Is it not entirely possible that the stabilization brought 
about by regulation—not only for intercostal shipping, 
but also for motor truck service—might result in savings 
which would ultimately mean more to the shipper than 
his present profits from unrestricted competition for his 
patronage? Duplication of facilities is costly. Some- 
one pays for it. Is it not reasonable to assume that the 
shipper is among the contributors? 
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The Construction 
Program for 1928 


ARLIER in the year the forecast was made in these 

columns that 1928 would be characterized by more 
than normal activity in the way of improvements, ap- 
proximating in this respect the two years immediately 
preceding. In a later issue reference was made to the 
fact that this season’s rail orders showed a slight in- 
crease over those of a year ago, indicating that roadway 
maintenance expenditures would at least equal in lib- 
crality those of a year ago, which in themselves estab- 
lished a new high record. Within recent weeks the 
number of large construction projects authorized bears 
out the forecast with reference to major additions and 
betterment work. 

Since February 1 the columns of the Railway Age 
have carried information about the inauguration of work 
on the union station project at Cincinnati, Ohio, in- 
volving an ultimate expenditure of $35,000,000; and 
about the awarding of contracts by the Louisville & 
Jeffersonville Bridge and Railway Company (a joint 
corporation of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Big 
Four) for the reconstruction of a bridge across the 
Ohio river at Louisville, Ky., at a cost of $3,250,000 
and by another company for a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi river at Vicksburg, which is to be used in part 
by the Illinois Central, costing $3,000,000. The Mis- 
souri Pacific has taken bids for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas river near Little Rock, Ark., 
which is estimated to cost $2,000,000; has awarded 
contracts for 16.6 miles revision of line west of St. 
Louis, Mo., which will involve an expenditure of $4,- 
885,000 and has appropriated $1,100,000 for flood pro- 
tection measures between Little Rock and Texarkana. 
This road is also participating in the construction of 
union station facilities at Texarkana which are esti- 
mated to cost nearly $2,000,000; while the St. Louis 
Southwestern, which is also participating in this project, 
has announced that it will spend $2,900,000 this year 
for the revision of grades on its Texas line. 

Within the last month the Union Pacific has awarded 
a contract for the construction of 54 miles of line in 
Wyoming at a cost of $2,500,000 and the Southern 
Pacific has let a contract for the revision of 19 miles 
of line near Globe, Ariz., at an outlay of $2,400,000; 
while the Rock Island has just authorized the extension 
of its Amarillo-Liberal line 34 miles beyond its present 
terminus. 

Of outstanding interest in the East is the Penn- 
sylvania’s announcement that it will undertake an 
improvement program in Baltimore involving additional 
tunnels under the city and the enlargement of other 
facilities, all of which are estimated to cost $15,000,000. 
Likewise, the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio are 
understood to be approaching an agreement with the 
city of Philadelphia for the enlargement of their res- 
pective terminals in that city, which projects will in- 
volve the expenditure of large sums of money. 

These are typical of a large amount of work that is 
now being launched. They are exclusive of projects of 
similar magnitude now under way, such as the Penn- 
sylvania’s new passenger terminal in Philadelphia, work 
on which was undertaken somewhat more than a year 
ago; the Cleveland union station now approaching 
completion; the realinement of the Denver & Rio 


Grande Western’s main line which has been in prog- 
ress for three years; the Big Four’s engine terminal 
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at Cincinnati, which is practically completed after an 
expenditure of $3,000,000; the Lackawanna’s bridge 
over the Hackensack river, for which a similar amount 
has been appropriated; the Great Northern’s tunnel 
through the Cascade mountains and the realinement of 
the east approach thereto, costing more than $14,000,- 
000; the Louisville & Nashville’s extension from Chev- 
rolet, Ky., to Hagens, Va., involving very heavy work; 
the Missouri Pacific’s general office building at St. 
Louis, costing $2,000,000 and now approaching com- 
pletion; the New York Central’s passenger terminal at 
Buffalo, for which $14,000,000 has been appropriated 
= the St. Louis-San Francisco’s extension to Pensa- 
cola. 


Improvements of this magnitude demonstrate most 
forcibly the realization of railway managements that 
they must constantly modernize their properties to keep 
them abreast of the demands that are being made upon 
them for service with maximum economy. 


The Case of Mr. Esch. 
and His Reappointment 


FTER all that has recently occurred, refusal of the 

Senate to confirm the reappointment of Commis- 
sioner Esch of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be one of the most serious blows ever dealt to 
fair and constructive regulation of railways. It would 
be a condemnation of his conduct as a commissioner 
upon wholly insufficient and indefensible grounds, and if 
it had any effect upon the future of the commission 
would tend to make its policy subservient to sectional 
and political, instead of national and economic, con- 
siderations. 

Among the most important qualifications of a com- 
missioner are high character, unusual ability, fairness 
of purpose and special knowledge of the problems with 
which the commission deals. Mr. Esch could not be 
condemned for lack of these qualities. | Everybody 
knows he possesses them. For what, then do his op- 
ponents propose to condemn him? 

They criticize him for having voted in a certain way 
in the Lake Cargo coal rate case, and because he voted 
differently when this case was last decided from the 
way in which he had voted once before. The Railway . 
Age has criticized the last decision of the commission 
in this case and the reasons for it. But should a mem- 
ber of the commission be retired because of the way he 
voted in a particular case? 

Congress created the commission mainly to regulate 
rates because all experience and reason showed that a 
small body of men appointed because of their special 
qualifications, and devoting themselves entirely to hear- 
ing evidence regarding rate question and studying trans- 
portation conditions and problems, would be far more 
competent to decide how rates should be made than 
Congress, which has questions of innumerable kinds to 
consider and most of whose members have little or 
no knowledge of transportation conditions and 


problems. The commission may decide wrong in a 
particular case. Mr. Esch may have voted wrong in 
this case. But is the Senate competent to decide 


whether the commission has decided right, or one of its 
members has voted right, in a particular case? Ob- 
viously not. 


If the Senate is going to set itself up as a judge re- 
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garding Mr. Esch’s vote in this case is it going to fol- 
low in future the precedent thus set, and confirm or 
reject other nominees to the commission according to 
the way they have voted in particular cases, or may be 
expected to vote? There is just as much reason or lack 
of reason why it should do so in one case as in another. 
If it is going to make a practice of doing this the in- 
dependence and value of the commission as a regulating 
body will be destroyed. 

But, it is said, the last decision of the commission in 
the Lake Cargo case was an attempt to equalize pros- 
perity in different parts of the coal mining industry; 
therefore the decision was economically and legally un- 
sound; and Mr. Esch should be condemned because he 
voted for it. We agree that it was economically un- 
sound, but was it legally unsound? That raises a ques- 
tion as to whether the commission should be governed 
entirely by the rate-making provisions of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce or should be influenced also by the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. Obviously, as it is an admin- 
istrative agent of Congress, it should be influenced by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution as long as it is in existence. 
Now, nothing could be plainer than that if the Hoch- 
Smith resolution means anything different from other 
provisions of law then it means the commission should 
arbitrarily use freight rates to equalize prosperity in 
different industries, if not in different parts of the same 
industry. 

The Senate not only passed the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion three years ago, but did so without a word of dis- 
cussion. Where then were the senators who now con- 
demn Mr. Esch because apparently he believes that they 
meant what they said in the Hoch-Smith resolution? 
Did they pass this resolution solemnly declaring what 
was “to be the true policy in rate-making to be pursued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission,” and directing 
it to investigate and revise the entire freight rate struc- 
ture of the United States, merely as a political gesture 
to placate the farmers? If so, why did not they say so? 
If those criticizing Mr. Esch and other members of the 
commission were doing so upon the ground that they 
have failed to carry out the regulatory policy announced 
by Congress in the rate-making provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, or that they have disregarded decisions of 
the courts and provisions of law in adopting their poli- 
cy of valuation of railways, there would be justification 
for their criticisms. But they are saying nothing about 
these important matters, and their condemnation of the 
effect being given by the commission to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution is, in the main, a condemnation of Congress 
for having passed it, and not of Mr. Esch or other 
members of the commission. 

What ought to be done now in fairness to Mr. Esch 
and in the interests of fair, reasonable and constructive 
regulation is plain enough. Mr. Esch ought to be con- 
firmed because his rejection now would set an example 
of successful sectional and political interference with 
the commission that would be demoralizing and danger- 
ous in the highest degree. The Hoch-Smith resolution 
ought to be repealed, thereby withdrawing from the 
commission a direction given to it for political purposes, 
and still in effect, to so adjust rates, not as to make 
them fair as between the railways and between different 
sections and industries, but as to equalize profits in in- 
dustry. 

After all that has occurred, for the Senate to reject 
Mr. Esch, and for Congress at the same time to leave 
the Hoch-Smith resolution in effect, would be utterly 
inconsistent and contrary to every principle of fairness 
and sound railway regulation. 
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Need of a Railroad Policy 


HINGS are not going right in the railroad industry 

and measures for correcting the wrong tendencies 
are not being adopted. If the reduced and inadequate 
net operating income being reported month after month 
were due entirely to a decline of freight business there 
would be no reason for concern. But this is not the 
case. It is due largely to more lasting causes—to 
causes which were operating when freight business was 
breaking records and will still be operating when freight 
business is again breaking records, unless their opera- 
tion is arrested. 

The railroads need a definite policy for dealing with 
these influences. That policy, it they are to have one, 
must come from their chief executives. One of the 
most extraordinary facts about the situation is that 
many of their executives criticize them for not having 
a policy, and yet nobody of sufficient influence starts 
a movement for the adoption of one. 

They met in the spring of 1923 and adopted a policy 
for the expansion of facilities and the improvement of 
operation and service, which has been a great success. 
The producing and shipping public has _ benefited 
enormously by it. The railroads and their security 
owners benefited by it for awhile through increases in 
net operating income. They did not benefit as much 
by it as they should have, however, and recently they 
have not been benefiting by it at all. In each of the 
eight consecutive months ending with January net 
operating income was less than in the corresponding 
month of any year since 1924. In November and De- 
cember it was less than in 1924, and in January it was 
less than in 1923. 

The railways cannot expect to do as well when 
business is poor as when it is good. The trouble is 
they did not do well enough when it was good, and 
they are doing pretty badly now when it is poor. 

Meantime, they are getting little sympathy from the 
public or their employees. The public sees the inflated 
quotations of railway stocks on the stock exchange, 
learns that here and there some road that is doing un- 
usually well has increased its dividends, and, assuming 
that the railways are highly prosperous, seeks reductions 
of rates. The employees of the railways, largely owing 
to the same influences and the ambition of labor leaders, 
continue to seek and get advances in wages. The 
traffic officers of the railways, seeking competitive ad- 
vantages, make downward “readjustments” of rates 
and give away money other departments of the railway 
have saved. And the railways are doing comparatively 
little to resist these influences because they have no uni- 
fied policy. 


Valuation and Public Sentiment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission favors a 
method of valuation to which all the railways are op- 
posed. The lawyers of the O’Fallon railway, in the 
case of that road, contend that “dominant” weight 
should be given to cost of reproduction. The railways 
are being widely criticized because it is claimed they 
are trying to get a cost of reproduction valuation and 
a corresponding boost in rates. Such propaganda 
tends to turn public sentiment against them. But are 
all the railways trying to get valuation based mainly 
or solely on cost of reproduction? No authoritative 
declaration of policy upon this subject has come from 
any source that can speak for the railways as a whole 
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or any large group of them, because their executives 
and counsel do not agree among themselves. They are 
laying themselves wide open to the criticism that they 
are seeking an excessive valuation because they do not 
agree upon and state publicly what they want and why 
they think they ought to have it. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has persistently 
failed under the Transportation Act to so adjust rates 
as to enable the railways to earn, on the average, a fair 
return even on its own tentative valuation. Spokesmen 
for the railways are constantly criticizing it for this. 
Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission have, 
in effect, retorted that the initiative in rate-making 
should be taken by the railways, and that rates that are 
relatively too low should be advanced before proposals 
of horizontal advances are made. The railways are 
seeking some advances in rates, but they have no policy 
of meeting the challenge of the commission by seeking 
unitedly to advance rates to which they have good reason 
to believe the commission refers. 

Every day complaints are heard from railway officers 
regarding downward “readjustments” of rates initiated 
by traffic officers of individual lines for illusory com- 
petitive reasons. Everybody agrees that in most cases 
the only effect of such reductions in the long run is 
to impair the earnings of all the competing lines affected. 
Trafhe officers are their own severest critics. They are 
frank in finding fault with each other because of their 
aptitude for making competitive reductions of rates and 
their incapacity for agreeing upon needed and reason- 
able advances affecting powerful shippers and commun- 
ities. No doubt the results would be beneficial if the 
railways would agree upon a policy of shooting at 
sunrise all traffic officers whose mistaken zeal in seek- 
ing traffic plainly tends to reduce rather than to increase 
earnings. But they have no such policy. Each railway 
complains about the activities of the traffic officers of 
competing lines, and the offenders are allowed to live 
and draw their pay for giving away earnings. 


Legislation Regarding Rates 


Numerous measures are being introduced in Congress 
to change the rate-making provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act. Some of these propose to repeal Section 
15-A. The bait offered to the more prosperous roads 
is the elimination of recapture. Other bills contemplate 
the abolition of the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix rates. We are told that the purpose 
of such measures is to “restore to the railroads them- 
selves more of the initiative in the making of rates, 
and to take away from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a sort of super-guardianship power.” What 
is meant by those who thus talk of “initiative in the 
making of rates”? The statement quoted was issued 
in advocacy of the abolition of the power of the com- 
mission to fix minimum rates. Nobody has proposed 
to restore to the railways any initiative in advancing 
rates. What do railway officers think of these pro- 
posals for changing the rate-making provisions? 
Would they rather have Section 15-A with recapture 
in it, or repeal of the rate-making provisions of Sec- 
tion 15-A in order to get rid of recapture? Are they 
in favor of the abolition of the power of the commis- 
sion to fix minimum rates, when the only result probably 
would be to enable them to hang themselves with less 
interference from the commission? It is not possible 
at the present time to say the railways have any policy 
concerning rate legislation. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution hangs as a menace over 
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the freight rate structure of many railways. The 
southern coal mine operators were not slow, when it was 
used as a reason for putting them at a competitive dis- 
advantage, about discovering its perniciousness, and 
Senator Glass has introduced a resolution to repeal it. 
It is a greater threat to the railroads than to any other 
industry, but they have not been fighting unitedly for 
its repeal. 

There is no such thing as a railroad labor policy. 
A few years ago one railway that was unusually pros- 
perous suddenly made a voluntary increase in the wages 
of certain of its train service employees. That started 
a new wage cycle. Little or no consideration probably 
was given to the effects that would be produced on 
other railways that were less prosperous. Why should 
a prosperous railway care what may be the effect of 
what it does on other railways that are less prosper- 
ous? First, because the future prosperity of each rail- 
way will depend mainly on developments affecting all 
railways ; secondly, because the relative degrees of pros- 
perity enjoyed by different railways may be widely dif- 
ferent tomorrow from what they are today; third, be- 
cause every railway that disregards the interests of other 
railways invites others to do the same—an invitation 
which experience shows is likely to be accepted. 
Pride often goeth before a fall.. Many railways and 
railway managements have thought they were so 
“good” that they could do what they liked regardless 
of others, but usually in the long run they have paid 
for it through reductions of their own net earnings. 


Excessive Individualism 


The enumeration of things regarding which groups 
of railways and the railways as a whole need a policy 
but have none could be lengthened. There is still a 
great deal of individualism in the railroad business. 
Most of it is healthy and beneficial, but there is much of 
it that is simply individualism gone to seed. Every 
form of individualism that hinders them from cooperat- 
ing in study of and action regarding the great problems 
of regulation, adjustment of rates, elimination of un- 
necessary competitive service, employee relations, pubjic 
relations, and so on, is a menace to the industry. 


Why is it that almost every other branch of public 
utility business in this country is getting better regulation 
and making better earnings than the railways? Is it not 
largely or mainly because, while the railways cooperate 
in the study of their technical problems and in the dis- 
tribution of freight cars, they do not cooperate enough 
in studying and seeking solutions of many other prob- 
lems of equal or greater importance? 

The railways ought to have a policy not only of ren- 
dering shippers good service but of eliminating com- 
petitive wastes, stopping foolish voluntary rate reduc- 
tions, resisting unreasonable wage demands and using 
every resource at their united command to get regu- 
lation that will enable each group to earn the fair re- 
turn upon a fair valuation which they need for economic 
reasons and to which their owners are equitably and 
lawfully entitled. 

If the railways, during the eight years the Transpor- 
tation Act has been in effect, have never even earned 
the fair return on their tentative valuation that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission concedes they are 
entitled to, it is not entirely the fault of the commission. 
In union there is strength. The weakness of the rail- 
roads’ position is largely due to lack of unity in thought 
and action regarding their problems that demand such 
unity. 




















Loading Passengers at the Ford Airport, Dearborn 








Railways’ Newest Passenger Rival 


Stout Air Services, Inc., flies planes between Cleveland and Detroit— 
Operated between Detroit and Grand Rapids for one year 


HE Stout Air Services, Inc., is at the present 

time the largest air transport company engaged ex- 

clusively in the transportation of passengers in the 
United States. For one year, from August 1, 1926, to 
July 31, 1927, it operated on regular schedules for the 
transportation of passengers between Detroit, Mich., 
and Grand Rapids, largely as an experimental operation. 
On November 1, 1927, it began the operation of an air 
line between Detroit and Cleveland, Ohio, this service 
being in effect at the present time on a schedule of two 
round trips daily except Sunday. 

The company is owned by a group of Detroit business 
men who originally financed the Stout Metal Airplane 
Company, but who decided to reinvest their money in 
the air transport line when the Ford Motor Company 
purchased their interest in the Stout Metal Airplane 
Company. William B. Stout, the designer and builder 
of the Stout all-metal airplane and vice-president of the 
Ford Motor Company subsidiary, is also president of 
the Stout Air Services. 


Cleveland-Minneapolis Line Originally Planned 


The original intention of the Stout Air Services was 
to operate a passenger air line between Cleveland and 
Minneapolis, crossing the states of Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin and Lake Michigan. On account of a lack 
of equipment of the Stout type at that time, this pro- 
ject was abandoned temporarily and the Detroit-Grand 
Rapids line was started, operating one plane, as an ex- 
periment. 

The distance between Detroit and Grand Rapids 
proving so short as to allow little advantage in speed 
to the airplane as compared with railway trains, this 
service was discontinued after one year of operation and 
was replaced by the Detroit-Cleveland service. Because 
of the geographical location of these two cities, the 
service offers an unusual saving of time in transporta- 
tion between Detroit and Cleveland. The fastest train 
time between Detroit and Cleveland, allowing 15 min- 
utes at each end for time in transportation between ho- 
tels and stations, is 5 hours and 15 minutes. The air- 
plane service is operated on a schedule requiring only 
2¥% hours for the trip, allowing 30 minutes at each end 
for transportation from hotel to airport. Plans for the 
future of the company contemplate the extension of 
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the Detroit-Cleveland line to Pittsburgh, Pa., and other 
eastern points and the institution of the originally 
planned Cleveland-Detroit Twin Cities service. These 
operations will be undertaken when suitable equipment 
is available and when a complete radio beacon and 
lighting service is installed. 


Flying 12,000 Miles Per Month 


The Stout Air Services is at the present time flying 
its plane about 12,000 miles per month, this being based 
on two round trips per day, except Sunday, over the 
128 mile route between Detroit and Cleveland. Ford- 
Stout all-metal enclosed cabin monoplanes of the three- 
engine type are used exclusively, the company owning 
four ships of this kind. These planes are equipped with 
comfortable chairs and seats accommodating 12 pas- 
sengers and have windows which may be opened or 
closed, electric lights, heaters for cold weather use, toi- 
let and washroom facilities, and a baggage compart- 
ment. The visibility from the cabin is excellent. 

Each ship carries a flying mechanic in addition to the 
pilot, who relieves the pilot when necessary but who 
spends most of the time in flight, except when taking off 














The Stout Air Services Passenger Terminal and Office 
Building at Dearborn 


The Motor Coach at the Right Carries Passengers to and from the 
Field and Detroit Hotels 


and landing, within the cabin looking after the comfort 
of the passengers and answering their questions, of 
which there are always a great many. When boarding 
the plane after signing the register, passengers are pro- 
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vided with a map of the course over which the planes 
fly, which enables them to determine the position of the 
ship at any time during the flight. A supply of news- 
papers is also carried in the ships for the use of pas- 
sengers. These and other attentions to the comfort of 
passengers add much to their enjoyment of the flight. 

At Detroit, the Stout Air Services uses the Ford air- 
port at which it has a completely appointed passenger 
terminal and office building. Its hangar where the 
planes and engines are maintained and stored is located 
nearby. Passengers are carried between the center of 
the city of Detroit and the airport at Dearborn in a mo- 
tor coach of the parlor type which picks up and dis- 
charges them at three of the principal hotels. This 
coach is operated for the Stout Air Services by the 
local railway company under contract. At Cleveland, 
the Cleveland airport is used, where the Stout Air Serv- 
ices Occupy a modern hangar and station, erected by 
the Ford Motor Company for its airplane freight serv- 
ice. Transportation between the airport and the city 
of Cleveland, which is about seven miles distant, is fur- 
nished by taxicabs contracted for by the air line com- 
pany. The rate of fare of $18 one way between De- 
troit and Cleveland, or $35 round trip, includes, in ad- 
dition to the airplane transportation, transportation 
from the airports to the cities at each end. The com- 
pany carries insurance covering accidents to its pas- 
sengers. 

The personnel of the Stout Air Services, in addition 
to the executive officers and the office force, consists 
of a traffic agent, four pilots, one chief mechanic and 
five mechanics. One active and one reserve pilot are 
located at each end of the line, the active pilot flying the 
plane over the Detroit-Cleveland line and the reserve 
pilot engaging in the furnishing of sightseeing tours 
and other special aerial service, which are an important 
part of the company’s activities. The company does a 
large business in its 25-mile city sightseeing trip, for 
which a rate of $5 is charged. 

The planes of the Stout Air Services leave each ter- 
minal at 9:15 a.m. and 3:15 p.m., arriving at the oppo- 
site terminal at 10:55 a.m. and 4:55 p.m. Since the 
operation of the line was started on November 1, 1927, 
the loads carried in the 12 passenger ships have aver- 
aged approximately 50 per cent. Most of the adver- 
tising of the service is done by mail campaigns although 
time cards and folders describing the service are placed 





Sightseeing Tours Over Detroit Are Well Patronized 


at the desks of hotel porters and floor clerks. Its mail 
campaigns are concentrated upon a mailing list com- 
prising the membership of clubs and chambers of com- 
merce of nearby cities. Such matter is also sent to a 
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Interior of the Cabin Looking Back 


The Baggage Compartment and Toilet Are Reached Through the Door 
at the Rear 


selected list of home companies at Detroit and Cleve- 
land having branch offices at the other end of the line. 

Among the many letters received by the Stout Air 
Services from its passengers is one from the district 
manager of a manufacturing company whose headquar- 
ters are at Detroit, which follows in part: 

“I found that I could leave Detroit at 9:15 in the 
morning, accomplish nearly a day’s work in Cleveland 
and then return to Detroit by 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
I also learned that your passenger rate between Detroit 
and Cleveland is approximately 9% cents per mile, the 
distance being figured on the automobile map, and inas- 
much as it costs me approximately 10 cents per mile 
to operate my automobile, it costs no more to fly to 
Cleveland and back than to drive over and back. The 
total flying time round trip was 2% hours, as compared 
with my driving time of 14 hours. This saving in time 
is worth a great deal of money, not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the automobile trip is very fa- 
tiguing whereas the air trip is most restful.” 


The Detroit-Grand Rapids Operation 


The one-year operation of the Detroit-Grand Rapids 
air line was not profitable, due to the heavy expense 
per mile on account of the experimental nature of the 
operation, but the experience gained from it was in- 
valuable. Only one plane was operated on this route, 
no others being available at the time; during the year 
it flew 80,000 miles and carried 1,944 passengers. It 
completed 518 out of 536 scheduled trips, its operating 
efficiency being 96.6 per cent. 

On account of having only one plane in service the 
companv had to favor one city to the disadvantage of 
the other by giving morning departure and evening re- 
turn at only one of them. In the beginning, the plane 
left Detroit at 9:30 a.m., arrived at Grand Rapids at 
11:10 a.m., and left Grand Rapids at 4:40 p.m., and 
reached Detroit at 6:15 p.m. During the first month 
of operation, August, 1926, 132 passengers were carried. 
As an experiment the schedule was reversed and Grand 
Rapids was given the morning departure and evening 
return during the month of September, 1926. This 
schedule did not prove better, however, only 89 pas- 
sengers being carried during the month, so that in Oc- 
tober, 1926, the original schedule was reinstated. The 
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best month which the company enjoyed from the stand- 
point of passenger traffic was May, 1927, when 250 pas- 
sengers were carried. 

An average flying speed of 88 miles per hour was 
made over the 142-mile route. Of the three trips which 
were started but not completed, one forced landing was 
due to a mechanical failure and two to weather con- 
ditions. Failure to start the remaining 15 scheduled 
trips was due also to weather conditions. During Au- 
gust, September and October, 1926, and April, May, 
June and July, 1927, the company had a perfect per- 
formance in trips started and completed. Its worst 
month was December, 1926 when only 85 per cent of 
the scheduled trips were completed. 


Solicitation of Traffic 


When the service on the Detroit-Grand Rapids line 
was started one man was employed to devote his entire 
time to the solicitation of traffic. At the outset, he spemt 
10 days in a Grand Rapids hotel recording the names 
of guests from Detroit during the previous month. It 
later proved, however, that very little business was ob- 
tained from this list. Information regarding conven- 
tions at both Detroit and Grand Rapids was secured and 
telephone solicitation of those planning to attend such 
conventions resulted in the securing of a number of 
loads of passengers. An effort was also made to in- 
terest Detroit furniture dealers in making their trips to 
the Grand Rapids furniture factories by air, but this 
was not particularly successful. Other employees, in- 
cluding the two pilots who were employed by the com- 
pany at the time, were also assigned to the solicitation 
of traffic when their time permitted and some business 
was secured as a result. To enlist the aid of hotel 
porters for the service, they were taken for rides over 
the route free of charge and their active co-operation 
was thus secured. School teachers and principals were 
approached with little success. 

An extensive campaign of direct-by-mail advertising 
was undertaken with fairly good effect. This consisted 
in general of small time cards and folders describing 
the planes and the trip. Such literature was sent to 
members of clubs and civic organizations. 

A very large amount of newspaper publicity, amount- 
ing to hundreds of columns of free space, was obtained, 
even though there was no attempt at forcing the publi- 
cation of stories. A small amount of newspaper adver- 
tising was run first in the Grand Rapids newspapers as 
a test before using the more expensive Detroit papers. 
Fourteen advertisements, measuring five inches deep and 
two columns wide, were run in the months of September 
and October, 1926. Through the co-operation of mer- 
chants in Detroit and Grand Rapids, small cuts reading 
“Save Time, Fly to Detroit” were inserted in display 
advertising of the stores, there being no expense to the 
Stout Air Services attached to this. Thirty-five such 
advertisements were published over a two-months pe- 
riod, while several other companies donated billboard 
and window display space without charge. For a time 
the company pasted stickers on the baggage of passen- 
gers making the air trip, but it was soon found that 
while this was liked by some it was objected to by 
others. Consequently, the baggage stickers were later 
given to the passengers to be used or not as they saw fit. 

The initial rate for transportaion between Detroit 
and Grard Rapids was fixed at $25 one way. This was 
later reduced to $18 in an effort to stimulate business, 
but without result. Still later the rate was reduced to 
$16 and 10-ride books of tickets costing $160 were is- 
sued. It was found that these books attracted traveling 
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salesmen in particular and they were able to sell 51. 

The aerial sightseeing tours operated by the company 
were intended to accustom people to flying, to use the 
equipment more intensively, to make fuller use of the 
time of pilots and to secure additional revenue. These 
purposes were uniformly fulfilled with excellent results. 

The Stout Air Services maintains a register of all 
its passengers showing their names and home addresses. 
It is thus able to determine where its business is com- 
ing from. In one month of operation of the Detroit- 
Grand Rapids line, it was found that 58 of the passen- 
gers lived somewhere in the state of Michigan while 
93 passengers were from outside the state. These 93 
passengers came from 28 different states, three Cana- 
dian provinces and four foreign countries. 

In the solicitation of traffic it was found that there 
were four principal reasons for unwillingness to travel 
by air. Many were still afraid of air transportation. 
The second reason which was developed was that fly- 
ing was too expensive. Many men held back on ac- 
count of objections of their families, while others did 
so on account of their belief that their insurance policies 
would be void in case of accident while flying. This 
last impression is erronious in view of the fact that 
practically all of the insurance companies have lifted 
the restriction covering aeronautics from their policies, 
making the insurance effective in the case of accident 
or loss of life while flying in the airplanes of a regularly 
operating air transport line. It was found that less 
than two per cent of the passengers carried between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids became air-sick and of this 
two per cent more women than men became sick. It 
was found that there is considerably less sickness in 
airplanes the cabins of which are large and undivided, 
lack of adequate ventilation being considered the chief 
cause of air-sickness. 

The Stout Air Services, as a result of its year’s oper- 
ation of the Detroit-Grand Rapids line, reached several 
general conclusions regarding the possibilities for the 
transportation of passengers by airplane. In the first 
place, it found that a line 142 miles long is too short 
to sell on the basis of time saved, on account of the 
time required to transport passengers to and from the 
airports at each end. Most of its passengers on the 
Detroit-Grand Rapids line were “joy-riders” and there 
was little “repeat” business, although some of the pas- 
sengers took the trip to save an hour or two. 

The second conclusion was that one round trip daily 
is not sufficient to satisfy the demand, as it favors the 
city which has morning departure and evening arrival 
to the disadvantage of the other city. One round trip 
daily also makes the overhead cost excessive. 

The third conclusion was that airplanes must be used 
as much as possible if their operations are to be profit- 
able. In this connection it was found that the aerial 
tours and sightseeing trips give excellent results. 

The fourth conclusion was that it is desirable to 
have sufficient equipment to take care of special flights 
to various cities not on the regular air line. This busi- 
ness has been found profitable by the Stout Air Services 
on its own account, and it has the additional advantage 
of helping to absorb the overhead incident to air line 
operation. 

The last conclusion was that air lines will never com- 
pete successfully with railways until arrangements have 
been made for night flying. In the summer some late 
flying can be done but this is impossible at the present 
time in winter. The company believes that arrange- 
ments should be made as quickly as possible so that 
schedules can be maintained throughout the year. 











Automatic Interlockers Save Money 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
reports annual saving from 20 
plants equals 70 to 100 per 


cent on investment 


By L. B. Porter 


Assistant Signal Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. 


years, a number of installations of automatically- 
controlled signals have been made to govern train 
movements over railroad grade crossings. This new 
facility, termed “automatic interlocking,” is now found 
at crossings not previously protected and at others in 
replacement of manually-controlled interlocking plants. 
Probably a hundred or more automatic interlockings 
are now in operation in the United States. Inquiry de- 
velops that four western roads alone have 55 such in- 
stallations in service, 24 of which have replaced man- 
ually operated plants. Twenty-two automatic interlock- 
ings are now in service on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; 5 more have been authorized or are 
under construction, and several additional installations 
are contemplated. Eight mechanical plants have been 
replaced by the new type, making it possible to relieve 
a number of levermen thereby effecting marked econ- 
omies. 
Low Maintenance Costs and Attractive Savings 


The cost of installing an automatic interlocking at a 
single-track crossing amounts to about $6,000, which 
means low fixed charges for interest and depreciation. 
No levermen are required and consequently the cost of 
operation is reduced. The maintenance expense is also 
low and, due to the fewer number of units and the 
greater simplicity, the cost is considerably less than for 
the old type of plant. Furthermore no expense is in- 
curred for tower heating and supplies. The total cost 
of maintenance and operation, plus the fixed charges, 
amounts to about $1,400 per year. Assuming that this 
expense is divided equally between the two interested 
roads, each company’s proportion amounts to $700 per 
vear, or less than $2 per day. 

The cost of stopping trains at a non-interlocked 
crossing varies widely with conditions, but figuring it at 
$1 per stop, which is a conservative average for both 
passenger and freight trains, it would then be necessary 
to eliminate only two stops per day for an installation 
of this kind to carry itself. 

A movement of eight trains per day would, after 
making allowance for a certain percentage of delays 
that would still occur, result in a net saving of about 
$2,100 per year, which would be equal to a return of 70 
per cent on the investment. 

The savings from the replacement of a manually- 
operated plant with an automatic interlocking are also 
very attractive. Again taking the case of a single track 
crossing protected by a mechanical plant requiring the 
continuous service of levermen, the expense being 
equally divided between the two roads, each company’s 
proportion of the maintenance, operation, and fixed 
charges, on a valuation of $10,000 would amount to 
from $3,500 to $4,000 per year. Taking the smaller 
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Eastbound Train at Delmar Piaut 


figure, the difference in favor of the automatic inter- 
locking would amount to $2,800 per year, or equal to 
90 per cent on the investment. This figure does not 
take into account the credits from the retirement of the 
mechanical plant, and does not make any allowance for 
increased costs, if any, of train operation due to the 
speed restrictions and the possibility of there being a 
few more delays under the automatic arrangement than 
with the mechanical plant. 

On the basis of the foregoing figures, it would take a 
minimum of about 20 movements per day, or 10 on each 
road, for the old style plant to pay as compared with a 
minimum of 2 trains on each road for the automatic 
type of plant. 

Six Crossings on Single-Track Subdivision 


There are six grade crossings on the C. M. St. P. & 
P. line between Aberdeen, S. D., and Mitchell; four 
with the Chicago & North Western and two with the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. Although trains were re- 
quired to stop for all of these crossings it was never 
believed that there was enough traffic to justify the 
heavy expense incident to the old type of manually 
controlled interlocking. During the last two years, 
however, automatic interlockings have been installed at 
three of the C. & N. W. crossings, and the fourth one 
is to be taken care of soon, while gates have been pro- 
vided at the two M. & St. L. crossings, so that C. M. 
St. P. & P. trains can now move over these crossings 
without stopping. 

This subdivision is 128.6 miles in length, and forms 
one of the connecting links between the Pacific Coast 
extension and the Chicago-Omaha line. Connections 
are also made with two other St. Paul lines extending 
east and west across Iowa and Minnesota. The line 
runs through open prairie country and is straight most 
of the way, there being one 33-mile tangent. While the 
line is fairly level, there are a number of grades, the 
maximum being 1 per cent. The traffic consists of two 
regular passenger and two regular freight trains, each 
way daily with occasional extra trains, especially during 
the grain moving season. The freight is of a varied 
character and consists principally of merchandise, lum- 
ber, coal, oil, grain, stock, machinery, and farm imple- 
ments. 


New Protection Pays Good Returns 


Since the new protection has been installed and the 
crossing stops eliminated, the average freight train — 
running time over the division has been reduced 1 hr. 
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17 min. or an average saving of 14.6 per cent in train 
hours per trip. Likewise the average freight train 
speed has increased from 14.7 m.p.h. to 17.1 m.p.h., or 
16 per cent. While passenger schedules have not yet 
been increased it is now much easier to make up lost 
time. Freight train loadings have increased about 170 
tons per train with no change in the power. This in- 
creased train load is being handled in less time with 
about the same amount of fuel as formerly, which, of 
course, is a substantial saving. In passenger service 
the saving in fuel averages about 1,500 Ib. per trip. 

The protection at the three crossings represents an 
investment of about $7,200 to the C. M. St. P. & P. 
The expense of maintenance and operation runs about 
$1,400 per year, adding 10 per cent for interest and 
depreciation, brings the total to $2,120 per annum. Fig- 
uring train stops on the basis of $1 each, the net saving 
amounts to $8,000 per year, which yields a return of 
over 100 per cent on the investment. 


Installation on Heavy Traffic 
Double-Track Division 


An automatic interlocking has been installed at Del- 
mar, Iowa, where the C. M. St. P. & P. double-track 
main line between Chicago and Omaha, Nebr., crosses 
one of its branches and a branch line of the C. & N.W. 
These two branches also cross each other at that point 
and there are a number of switches and other tracks in 
the vicinity of the crossing. This crossing previously 
has been unprotected and while interlocking had been 
considered it had never been installed on account of the 
heavy expense, while the complications created by the 
switches and station grounds would have been detrimen- 
tal in some respects. 

In the past the crossing stops had not been so burden- 
some because freight trains took water here and a num- 
ber of passenger trains had branch line connections, but 
owing to the curtailment of branch line service, the use 
of heavier power, faster schedules, and other changes, 
it became more desirable to “run the crossing.” For 
that reason this was one of the first places where auto- 
matic protection was installed. 

Traffic on the main line is heavy while there are from 
16 to 20 movements a day over the crossing on the two 
branch line tracks. The automatic interlocking has 
now been in service almost two years and the results 
obtained have been very satisfactory. Experience here 
has shown that an installation of this kind is practical 
on a heavy traffic line where speed is not of first im- 
portance. 

Substantial savings have been effected as there is 2 
0.5 per cent grade on the main line approaching the 
crossing from the west, and the elimination of the stop 
has made it possible to handle considerable additional 
tonnage in eastbound trains. The fuel consumption has 
been reduced, train movements have been expedited, and 
operation on both main and branch lines have been 
benefited. Safety also has been promoted. 


Advantages of Automatic Interlocking 


The use of automatic interlocking provides an eco- 
nomical means of eliminating the statutory stops for 
non-interlocked grade crossings. This results in fast- 
er schedules and in substantial savings in train hours, 
fuel consumption and wear and tear to equipment. 

The automatic type of plant is much more flexible 
than the old standard interlocking at points where there 
are switches in close proximity to the crossing. With 
the automatic plant these switches are arranged for 
hand operation, whereas in a mechanical plant they 
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would have to be connected up and operated from the 
tower. In many cases, an interlocked switch retards 
the setting out or picking up of cars and creates an 
awkward switching arrangement. It, of course, is an 
advantage to have certain switches interlocked and this 
can be taken care of in some cases by remote control 
for individual units, with automatic operation for the 
balance of the layout. 


Manual Control 


At points where crossings are located near stations, 
where operators are on duty all or a part of the time, 
it is often desirable to introduce an element of manual 
control into the automatic scheme. In this way it is 
possible to select train movements in accordance with 
their importance; to release the crossing when switch- 
ing movements are made; and to avoid unnecessary de- 
lay when trains have station work to do. By the use of 
call-on signals, where there is a joint depot at the cross- 
ing, the transferring of passengers and baggage from 
connecting trains can be facilitated and a great deal of 
delay avoided. Under an arrangement of this kind, 
two trains can be moved up to the station at the same 
time, whereas with the old type of plant equipped with 
derails, this would be impossible without involving con- 
siderable complication. 

The quickness of operation of the automatic plant ap- 
peals to enginemen. It takes very little time to clear a 
route and this is particularly noticeable when two trains 
are approaching the crossing simultaneously. As soon 
as the rear end of the train which has obtained the 
route has passed out of the home signal limits, the 
other train receives its signal without any delay for 
the throwing of levers as in a manually-operated plant. 
The elimination of the derail removes a hazard from 
the track as well as a piece of apparatus that is expen- 
sive to maintain. The installation of automatic inter- 
locking at “stop” crossings promotes safety as it is safer 
to govern trains by positive signal indications, which 
give information as to actual track conditions than to- 
depend on the observance of rules only, as is the case 
at the non-protected crossings. 


New System Has Limitations 


Automatic interlocking has limitations, and, of course, 
cannot be used where operators are required for train 
orders, blocking, or to handle switches. It is best 
adapted to simple crossing layouts, or to locations where 
the traffic on one road is light. It is not practical on 
heavy traffic lines where superior trains of one road 
would be subjected to frequent delays by inferior trains 
of the other road; or where an occasiomal delay, due to 
the necessity of flagging over the crossing in case the 
home signal fails to clear, can not be tolerated. Nor is 
this type of protection practical where a reduction of 
speed approaching the crossing is objectionable. 

So far, owing to the absence of derails and manual 
attendance it usually has been considered necessary tu 
impose a speed restriction where this type of interlock- 
ing is used. This varies from 10 to 25 miles per hour 
in the different states. In order to have the signal in- 
dication consisting with the speed restriction, fixed dis- 
tant signals are usually provided. Some roads use a 
home signal that displays a slow-speed indication also. 
In the future, after more experience has been gained, 
it may be considered safe to raise the speed limit, in 
which case an operative distant signal would be more 
appropriate. If the development reaches that stage the 
value and utility of the new system of interlocking will 
be greatly increased. 















































Transcona Yard Is Operated Only Three Months a Year 





Moving the Canadian Grain Crop 


Efficient operating methods and expenditure of millions for 
facilities aid the Canadian Pacific 


Part II 


in August and the close of navigation on De- 
cember 12, the Canadian Pacific handled 97,585 
cars of grain. During the ten days ending with Oc- 
tober 31, 16,220 cars of grain were handled, while 
10,696 cars were handled during the week ending No- 
vember 14, and 10,305 cars during the week ending 
September 30. The details of this remarkably heavy 
movement are given in Table 1. A comparison of the 
traffic during the grain season and at other times shows 
that, for September, October and November 1927, the 
total movement handled by the C. P. R. western lines 
averaged 72,710 cars per month, the highest month be- 
ing November, when 81,249 cars were handled. Dur- 
ing May, June and July, 1927, the movement averaged 
38,172 cars per month. It will be seen that the traffic 
is practically doubled during the grain season. 
As may be imagined, this volume of traffic, superim- 


B esses the opening of the 1927 grain season 
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posed upon the normal traffic, cannot be handled eff- 
ciently without careful and effective planning in ad- 








vance. This is particularly true in view of the fact that 
Table 1. Cars of Grain Handled by the Canadian Pacific, 
from August, 1927, to the Close of Navigation 
De... %Ktbbutecve ntl cocenekeebetand hese 1,256 
PE OE “avndssdudeondscscheviekeakakvak 764 
OD. scceanaveinnd detkoie retusa 2,216 
OW 5 cath parkeniiiddaweteced immer 2,397 
OD “isinadhdigiheassavabauceioare 10,305 
October B -discaweneus sagtudntaenseadsesese 6,494 
PAE AS SEE 5,238 
DDS 0.55 wa lndnna ale aaaenins Camasedaie 9,163 
Tt cic auadececusneaeseiceuceratil 16,220 
eS | OF askdccteddsiivawenbeceseuciswte 9,034 
PISS eT AR 10,696 
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ee ER ic ccciuncaccsanadeeadeswedseiean 9,539 
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during the fall months the Canadian Pacific handles an 
unusually large lumber and coal traffic in addition to 
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the grain movement. The years of experience of the 
Canadian Pacific officers in this respect stand them in 
good stead in making necessary preparations. 
Furthermore, the company has spent millions of dollars 
in providing facilities which will aid in the prompt dis- 
patch of this heavy movement. The map shown as Fig. 
1 indicates the large number of lines which have been 
constructed to serve the prairie provinces. The total 
mileage of the Canadian Pacific in these provinces west 
of Winnipeg is 6,836 miles, of which 949 miles is main 
line. This mileage represents nearly half of the total 
mileage of the Canadian Pacific proper, which is 15,055 
miles. That most of it was built in the last two decades 
to serve the growing wheat area is indicated by the fact 
that in 1901 the total mileage of the Canadian Pacific 
was only 8,647 miles. The mileage in the prairie pro- 
vinces is divided as follows: Manitoba, west of Win- 
nipeg, 1,516 miles, with 204 miles of main line; Sas- 
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tions starts several months in advance of the time the 
grain actually, begins to move. Cars which have been 
out of service for months are inspected, put in shape 
and allotted to the various divisions for the handling 
of the heavier traffic incident to the crop movement. 
Transcona yard is only in active operation during the 
grain season, and it is used during other pcriods of the 
year as a storage point for empty grain cars which are 
not in service. Last summer, for example, more than 
7,000 empty cars were stored in Transcona yard await- 
ing the opening of the grain season, to be distributed 
to the various grain loading points. 

The pre-season distribution of cars is made with 
Transcona yard as a center. There are, however, a 
number of other divisional distribution points in the 
grain loading territories. The cars are distributed 
from Transcona to these points and from there to the 
grain loading stations, based upon the pre-season esti- 
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Fig. 1—Map Showing the Canadian Pacific Lines Serving the Prairie Provinces 


katchewan, 3,215 miles, 445 miles main line; Alberta, 
2,105 miles, 300 miles main line. The grain grown 
along this network of branch lines in the prairie pro- 
vinces must be moved to Winnipeg, and rushed through 
the “neck of the bottle,” which in this instance is repre- 
sented by the main line between Winnipeg and Fort 
William. It is imperative that the eastbound movement 
of grain to the lake be carried out betore navigation 
closes so that the wheat can move east if market con- 
ditions are suitable. 

The principal expenditures made in recent years to 
increase the railway’s capacity have been the construc- 
tion of the Transcona yard near Winnipeg, which acts 
as a reservoir during the time of the greatest pressure 
and supplements the large yard in Winnipeg proper; 
the double-tracking of the main line between Winnipeg 
and Fort William; the relaying of this line with 100 
ib. rails; and the construction of a new hump yard, 
known as West Fort yard, at Fort William. 

To handle the movement of westbound wheat to Van- 
couver, the divisions west of Calgary have been relaid 
with 100 Ib. rail and signals are in the course of in- 
stallation which, it has been estimated, will increase the 
capacity nearly 20 per cent. For the present, at least, 
the railway is able to haul grain into Vancouver faster 
than ships can be obtained to take it away. 


The Car Distribution Problem 


On December 31, 1926, the Canadian Pacific owned 
64,519 box cars. The equipment available for handling 
of freight traffic on the western lines of this road alone 
represents an investment of nearly $200,000,000 and if 
all of it were placed end to end, it would extend nearly 
500 miles. 

The distribution of cars to the grain shipping sta- 


mates of the amount of grain to be produced at the 
various stations. 

Last year, 41,000 cars suitable for grain loading were 
available on the Western Lines, which supply was fur- 
ther augmented by the movement of nearly 10,000 empty 
cars and 75 cabooses from the Eastern Lines. At the 
beginning of the season, in addition to the 7,000 cars 
stored at Transcona, 7,000 cars were stored at the west- 
ern concentration points referred to, and 15,000 cars 
were on sidings at country stations awaiting loading. 

It is the function of the mechanical department to 
see that these cars are in the best of condition so that 
as large a percentage of them as possible will continue 
serviceable throughout the grain season, without the 
necessity of repairs. To carry out this plan, all box 
cars requiring heavy repairs are run through the shops 
between the close of the heavy grain movement in De- 
cember and its re-opening in August. Two of the three 
largest car shops on the system are situated in the grain 
territory. Weston shop at Winnipeg has a capacity of 
800 heavy repair cars per month, while Ogden shop at 
Calgary can take care of 500 heavy repair cars per 
month. In addition, there are numerous car shops of 
varying sizes at the division terminals and concentration 
points, where light repairs are made. A car repair 
shop is also opened at Transcona yard in June of each 
year and all the cars in storage in the yard which re- 
quire light repairs are taken care of there. 

Many of the 15,000 cars awaiting loading at the coun- 
try stations arrive there under load, sometimes months in 
advance of the grain season. In order that these cars 
may be in shape for the strenuous service, repair gangs 
with outfit cars are sent out from the division terminals 
to inspect them and make such repairs as may be nec- 
essary. 
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Of course, it is manifestly impossible to supply the 
grain territory with a sufficient number of cars to handle 
the entire season’s movement, nor would it be efficient 
to do so. However, the plan of distribution is to supply 
the grain loading stations with a sufficient number of cars 
to handle the movement for a week or ten days. In the 
meantime, cars are arriving from the eastern lines and 
from other sources so that by the time the grain loading 
begins, a more or less constant stream of empties is 
flowing westward. As it happens, the districts where 
early grain production occurs, are relatively close to 
Winnipeg, with the result that as soon as_ these cars 
are loaded they are rushed through to the lake ports, 
unloaded at the elevators there, and returned promptly 
for another load of grain. As the movement gradually 
extends westward and the time necessary for a round 
trip of each car becomes longer, more and more cars 
are fed into the service with the result that car short- 
ages are astonishingly few. It is estimated that the 
average service per car per season is three round trips 
between the fields and the head of the lakes. 

The general plan of allotting cars under the super- 
vision of the grain commission to shippers has been 
described in Part I. However, this does not by any 
means solve the problem for the railway. The cars 
must be available before they can be allotted anda, if an 
equitable distribution is to be had among the various 
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ferring cars from some nearby station where the need 
is not so acute. The entire process is calculated to avoid 
congestion, as far as possible, and to enable the farmers 
to market their grain freely and the elevator operators 
to get their grain to the head of the lakes before the 
season closes. 

Another important feature which must be taken care 
of by the railway is the supplying of grain doors. In 
all, some 135,000 large grain doors and 100,000 small 
grain doors are required. Orders must be placed with 
the mills for these doors weeks in advance of the sea- 
son and a large force of grain door inspectors and re- 
pairers is employed in salvaging the doors. Each door 
makes an average of three round trips before it becomes 
entirely unserviceable. 

With a view to increasing the car utilization, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific insists upon the shippers loading each car 
to its capacity. To facilitate this practice grain lines 
are marked on the inside of each car, showing the height 
to which it should be loaded to obtain maximum capac- 
ity. The C. P. R. insists upon loading to this line and 
the shippers, realizing that it is to their own best inter- 
ests to do so, have co-operated in this respect. The re- 
sults obtained have been excellent. Last fall for ex- 
ample, the total average loading of all 30-ton cars, marked 
capacity 66,000 Ib., to Fort William was 64,856 Ib., 
and to Vancouver 65,529 Ib., 40-ton cars with a marked 
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stations, some idea of the expected movement must be 
had. To obtain this, a daily telegraphic report is sent 
from all grain loading stations to the district and di- 
vision points and to the headquarters of the western 
lines at Winnipeg. This report shows the number of 
bushels of wheat and other grain marketed at each point 
by the farmers during the previous 24 hrs., the number 
of cars of wheat and other grains loaded at each point 
out of elevators or over loading platforms, the total 
number of bushels of grain in storage at the elevators, 
the number of cars loaded, the number in process of 
loading, the number of orders on the grain car order 
book and the number of box cars available. 

These field reports enable the officers to keep in close 
touch with the situation at all times, particularly when 
they are taken in conjunction with the district and di- 
visional reports which are also telegraphed daily. While 
the principal function of these reports is to aid in the 
distribution of empties, they also give the general offi- 
cers a clear picture of the situation in the field, which 
enables them to predict with some degree of accuracy 
the prospective business that will be moving over all 
parts of the railway in the next few days. The reports 
promote the equitable distribution of cars, since a short- 
age at any station may be relieved promptly, by trans- 
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capacity of 92,000 lb., to Fort William 91,064 lb., and 
to Vancouver 91,805 lb., 60-ton cars with a marked ca- 
pacity of 122,000 lb., to Fort William 121,091 Ib., to 
to Vancouver 121,925 lb. 


Distribution of Locomotives 


On December 31, 1926, the Canadian Pacific owned 
2,255 locomotives, with an average tractive capacity of 
33,014 Ib. A large number of the locomotives assigned 
to the western lines are used only during the grain sea- 
son. When the grain is not moving, the shops are kept 
busy putting every available locomotive in such shape 
that it will withstand the service required of it during 
the heavy movement, with only enginehouse aticntion. 
The Weston shops at Winnipeg can turn out 30 loco- 
motives requiring classified repairs per month and the 
Ogden shop at Calgary can handle 25 such locomotives. 
In addition, the division shops take care of a large num- 
ber of repairs. 

To increase the available power supply, a number of 
engines are transferred from the eastern to the western 
lines each fall, 85 such engines having been transferred 
last year. Each of the engines, in coming from the 
east, brought a train of empties. This took care of the 
movement of the larger portion of the 10,000 cars which 
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Before be- 
ing sent west these engines are also put in first class 
condition, ready for the strenuous service in which they 


were transferred from the east to the west. 


are about to engage. In return, at the end of the sea- 
son, the mechanical department of the western lines 
goes over these engines thoroughly and sends them back 
in equally good condition. Under this arrangement the 
back shops are busy during that portion of the year 
when the grain is not moving, while during the grain 
season, there is relatively little back-shop activity, which 
enables the transfer of many of the men to enginehouses 
where, of course, the work materially increases during 
the rush. 

Just before the movement starts, the surplus engines 
are distributed among the prairie divisions upon the ba- 
sis of their needs, taking with them trains of empties for 
like distribution. This co-ordination of the distribution 
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curred. The movements of work trains are also covered 
in detail. A report is also rendered covering cars set 
out between terminals, giving full details as to the lo- 
cation, and the reason. Weather conditions are, of 
course, important, in view of their effect particularly 
upon car loadings and also upon transportation and they 
are fully covered in this report. 

Division operating reports are also rendered daily. 
These are printed separately for each division and give 
the complete operating line-up for the day, showing the 
position and character of loading of each train on each 
subdivision, together with a report of the cars awaiting 
transit at the various stations, which also shows when 
the cars will be moved out in trains. 

All of these reports are thoroughly coded with key 
letters to facilitate their dispatch by telegraph. In ad- 
dition to being received at the various division points, 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram Showing the Canadian Pacific Lines in the Vicinity of Winnipeg, Including the Cut-Off Leading 
Through Transcona 


of power and equipment has aided materially in both 
features of operation. 


Operations on the Grain Divisions 


While the operation of each of the divisions in the 
grain producing territory is separate, nevertheless, in 
order to handle the grain efficiently, the entire railway 
must be operated as a co-ordinated whole. To facilitate 
this, sufficient clerical force is added so that a system of 
reports, including advance consists, may be rendered to 
the division, district and general offices. 

The station report covering the grain and car situa- 
tions in the loading territory has already been described. 
In addition, there is a division transportation report 
covering each 24-hr. period, which gives in detail the 
number of cars moved, subdivided as between loads and 
empties, system and foreign, and further subdivided as 
to the class of equipment, whether box cars, automobile 
cars or stock cars, etc. This gives a complete consist 
of trains moving over the division. Space is provided 
for the number of loads and empties on hand at the 
various division terminals as of midnight, together with 
a general statement of the number of cars in transit 
on each subdivision at midnight. Further space is pro- 
vided for a detailed statement of the power situation, 
giving information as to the number and class of each 
engine on the division, the service to which it is as- 
signed, the total and the average mileage made by each 
class of engine. In an intensive operation of this character, 
engine failures assume even greater importance than 
usual and the transportation report gives complete par- 
ticulars as to any engine failures which may have oc- 





giving them a complete line-up as to the business they 
may expect from connecting divisions, these reports are 
also telegraphed to the office of the superintendent of 
transportation, where a consolidated report is made cov- 
ering all the details and distributed to the general operat- 
ing officers. Thus each general operating officer has on 
his desk every morning a complete summary of the 
previous day’s situation and is able to control the move- 
ment as a whole in an efficient manner. 

At the same time, the movement of passenger trains 
is watched even more carefully than during other sea- 
sons, as the. on-time movement of passenger trains is 
regarded as being of equal importance when the grain 
is moving as when it is not. 


Concentration Points Used 


The grain loaded at the local stations is picked up by 
regular grain run crews, which are so assigned on each 
division as to cover the entire grain producing territory. 
It is then brought to the various division terminals to 
be made up into solid trains for the large concentration 
points. This concentration is effected at the following 
cities: Alberta: Calgary, Medicine Hat, Hardisty, 
Wetaskiwin; Saskatchewan: Wilkie, Saskatoon, Wyn- 
yard, Bredenbury, Swift Current, Moose Jaw, Broad- 
view ; Manitoba: Souris, Minnedosa, Brandon, Portage 
La Prairie. 

At Calgary, the grain bound for Vancouver is made 
up in solid trains which do not break bulk until arrival 
at that port. On the eastbound grain, however, long 
experience has proved that, from the majority of the 
concentration centers, because of various tonnage break- 
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ing points enroute to Winnipeg, the handling of the 
grain in solid trains through to Transcona yard, where 
all grain trains break bulk, is not as economical as com- 
plying with the full tonnage requirements throughout the 
long haul and breaking bulk as the occasion requires. 
Of course, from the concentration points near Winni- 
peg, the trains are handled through, since there is no 
necessity of breaking bulk. 


Methods of Securing Extra Men 


The increased business requires the employment of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 extra men each year. This year, 
for example, 2,300 extra men were employed on the 
Manitoba district, 540 on the Saskatchewan district, 579 
on the Alberta district and 160 on the British Columbia 
district (to handle the movement in Vancouver) or a 
total of 3,579 extra men. 

As it happens, the time of the heaviest grain move- 
ment coincides with a rather slack season on the eastern 
lines. Thus, every year, large numbers of experienced 
train service men from the eastern lines come out to the 
prairies to take jobs during the grain rush. This force 
is composed largely of men who have not sufficient 
seniority to hold regular jobs all year on the eastern 
lines. It includes men experienced in each class of train 
and yard service and they return year after year. Of 
course, as the older men secure regular runs in the 
east, they cease coming for the grain season, but the 
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necessary to rely to a great extent on drifters and mi- 
gratory labor. 

Although no new dispatching offices are opened, it is 
necessary to increase the existing dispatching force ma- 
terially for the period of heavy business, a complete 
extra set of dispatchers being employed in many offices. 
The C. P. R. has built up a force of extra dispatchers 
among its more experienced operators, who bid in the 
extra dispatching jobs each year, provided they are qual- 
ified to fill the positions. The vacancies in the tele- 
graphing force left by these promotions are filled from 
the ranks of the assistant agents, most of whom are 
qualified telegraphers. It is then a relatively simple 
matter to secure local youths to fill the jobs as assist- 
ant agents, while the regular- men are employed as 
telegraphers. 

Engine-house staffs are increased to meet the demand 
by the re-engagement of men in the different localities, 
who follow certain seasonal occupations and are avail- 
able for service during the fall movement. Besides, 
at this season, when the equipment has been put in 
condition and is in service, reductions at the main shops 
and repair points are necessary, and the men cut off 
are absorbed in the running repair service, to be return- 
ed to the main shops when repair programs are resumed 
at the beginning of the year, at which time the grain 
movement is practically d6ver. Engine-house and com- 
mon labor, in recent years, has been available locally. 












































Fig. 3.—Operating Lay-Out of the Transcona Yard, Canadian Pacific 


younger men take their places so that, while the force 
changes somewhat from year to year, the western lines 
are assured of an experienced temporary force. More- 
over, they are men who are employed by the C. P. R. 
in one place or the other all year and hence they are 
far more responsible and steady than any drifters, how- 
ever experienced, would be. Wholesale temporary pro- 
motions are also made in the all-year-round force on the 
western lines, firemen becoming enginemen, wipers be- 
coming firemen, brakemen becoming conductors, etc., 
but all this is conducted strictly in accordance with the 
rules and the men are not promoted until they have 
passed a rigid examination to determine their fitness for 
the new job. 

From these two sources, the C. P. R. obtains a reli- 
able and trustworthy force for the responsible positions, 
which, while largely temporary in its structure, is com- 
posed of experienced men who are on the payroll of 
the company all year. The remainder of the necessary 
force is built up with young men living in the various 
localities on the line, who take over the minor positions 
in the yards and are so placed as to be always under the 
control of more experienced men. These youths are 
not “boomers” in any sense, finding other occupations 
in their home localities when their services are not re- 
quired by the railway and returning to the service year 
after year, until they have attained sufficient seniority 
to obtain regular jobs. The building up of this type 
of force has taken years, being aided since the War by 
the increasing population of the prairie provinces, but, 
now that it has been established, the results are far more 
satisfactory than was formerly the case when it was 





The same methods are followed in taking care of in- 
creased car forces at terminals, by transfers from the 
main shops and re-engaging employees who are able to 
find employment during summer months in the different 
localities or adjacent thereto, and are available in the 
fall when required. Some 600 extra men are employed 
annually in the mechanical department. 


Transcona Yard 


All grain cars intended for Winnipeg, Kenora, or for 
the elevators at the lake ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, move into Transcona yard from the west, from 
the main line, secondary main lines and branches entering 
Winnipeg from that direction. Here the trains are 
broken up, and the cars are inspected, classified and 
made up into trains for the last stage of the movement 
from the wheat fields to the lake ports. 

The yard is situated six miles northeast of Winni- 
peg, on a freight cut-off, as shown in Fig. 2, which 
leaves the main line at Woodman, west of Winnipeg, 
and rejoins it again at Norcran, east of Winnipeg. 
Both the cut-off and the yard were built exclusively 
for the grain movement. 

The property acquired provides space for a yard with 
a capacity of 13,000 cars. However, as the complete 
development was not necessary at once, the present 
lay-out provides space for 7,444 cars, which coupled 
with the capacity of the yard in Winnipeg proper, 5,255 
cars, brings the total capacity of the Winnipeg terminals 
to 12,699 cars, with 333.7 miles of trackage, excluding 
shop tracks and industrial sidings. 

Transcona is equipped with both eastbound and west- 
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bound humps, and the facilities include receiving, 
classification and departure yards for both directions, 
hold yards, caboose yards and other auxiliary yards 
necessary in a terminal of this size. The entry tracks 
from the west lead into the eastbound receiving yard, 
which has a capacity of 1,440 cars. From this yard, 
a double ladder converges into a double lead over the 
eastbound hump into the eastbound classification and 
departure yard. This yard converges into double lad- 
ders which lead to the exit tracks and so to the junc- 
tion with the main line. Entry to the westbound re- 
ceiving yard is over tracks to the north of the eastbound 
departure yard. The west bound group is identical in 
all respects with the eastbound group. A 55-stall en- 
gine-house is situated just east of the eastbound hump. 


Operations at Transcona 


As soon as the trains arrive, the contents of each car 
are sampled by the grain inspectors, as previously de- 
scribed. At the same time, railway car inspectors 
make their inspection. The cars are then carded, and 
made up into drags to be pushed over the hump. Full 
tonnage of 4,000 tons is insisted upon for each drag 
and three humping engines are used in a continuous 
chain operation that is rather unique. Only one shift 
is employed in the eastbound yard, beginning at 8 a.m. 
Two decapod engines start to work in the receiving 
yard an hour earlier, so that, by the time the third en- 
gine starts work at 8, the first two are engaged in push- 
ing the first drag over the hump. The third engine pre- 
pares a second drag in the meanwhile and as soon as 
the drag being pushed over the hump is reduced suff- 
ciently to permit one engine to handle it alone, the sec- 
ond engine returns to help the third engine push the sec- 
ond drag over the hump. In the meanwhile, the first 
engine has finished humping and returns to the receiving 
yard for a third drag, to be joined later by the second 
engine and so on. The three engines hump an average 
of two trains or 8,000 tons, per hour. 

Before the cars are humped the yardmaster supplies 
the humpmaster with a switching list. The humpmas- 
ter supervises the cutting of the cars and acts as dis- 
patcher for the car riders, of whom 25 per shift are 
usually employed. The last car of each cut has the 
number of cars in the following cut and the track to 
which it is destined chalked on the trailing plate for 
the information of the cutters and the riders. 

The west bound hump, over which the empty cars 
are handled, is operated in three continuous shifts, with 
one humping engine and a trimmer on each shift. Fif- 
teen riders are employed on each shift. Electric speed- 
ers are provided in both classification yards to bring 
the riders back to the hump. 

Some 200 men are required in the operation of Trans- 
cona yard, consisting of 6 assistant yardmasters, 10 
switchtenders, 20 checkers and clerks and 150 switch- 
men. Prior to 1920 this force was largely recruited 
from the men who drifted in from the United States. 
Beginning in that year, however, the terminal superin- 
tendent hired a force consisting of men living in Winni- 
peg, believing it better to teach loyal inexperienced men 
than to hire experienced but unreliable ones. This sys- 
tem has had good results. Last year fully 90 per cent 
of the previous year’s force returned. Practically the 
only changes in this force in the past few years haye 
occurred by reason of men acquiring sufficient seniority 
to bid in regular assignments and the hiring of others 
to fill their places. 

The Canadian Pacific’s only outlet from Winnipeg to 
the lake ports is the Kenora division, comprising the 
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line between Winnipeg and Fort William, 419 miles. 
For operating purposes the division consists of three 
subdivisions,—the Keewatin subdivision, between Win- 
nipeg and Kenora, 125.7 miles; the Ignace subdivision, 
between Kenora and Ignace, 146.2 miles; and the 
Kaministiquia subdivision, between Ignace and Fort 
William, 147.2 miles. 

The large business handled on this division during 
the grain season is shown in Table 2, which gives a de- 
tailed analysis of operations on the Keewatin subdivi 
sion. This covers the period between the opening of 
the Transcona yard on September 25, and the close of 
the season of lake navigation on December 12. 


Table 2. Kenora Division Operations—Keewatin Subdivision 





Eastbound Westbound 

¢ Steps » #7 aatemernns =) 

Av. No. Cars Av. No. Cais 

Period Trains Cars PerTrain Trains Cars’ Per Train 
9/6 to 9/30 ‘91 4,783 53 77 3,567 46 
10— 7 135 7,971 59 118 7,090 60 
10—14 8&8 5,923 67 93 7,114 77 
10—21 99 5,835 59 93 5,549 60 
1c—31 235 13,800 59 198 11,678 60 
1i— 7 166 9,596 58 160 10,222 64 
11—14 144 8,354 58 145 8,405 58 
11--21 152 8,562 56 145 7,657 53 
11—?0 202 11,759 58 207 11,915 58 
12— 7 113 6,156 55 125 6,313 50 
12—-14 128 5,550 44 lll 5,447 49 


The territory traversed by the Kenora division is 
not particularly suitable for railway construction, being 
a successfon of rocky hills with thousands of lakes be- 
tween them. Howevcr, since this division had to han- 
dle the major porticn of the grain crop, it was double- 
tracked at great expense. The terrain offers little 
choice as to where « line may be constructed, but for 
the greater portion t the distance, the new line parallels 
the old one clo:: . ough in some cases it was found 
necessary to h« . half a mile or more distant. The 
north line, by © asom of grades and other physical 
characteristics, is miust suitable for the eastbound load- 
ed movement, while the south line favors the west- 
bound movement. Accordingly, left-hand operation 
is used on this division, which is the only place in Can- 
ada where this is done. The line is equipped with 
modern coaling and watering facilities. Most import- 
ant, the division is amply equipped with sidings. 

The three subdivisions are operated as separate dis- 
patching units. The chief dispatcher’s office is at Ke- 
nora, and a trick dispatcher is assigned to each sub- 
division on each shift, while separate train sheets are 
maintained. All trains, both eastbound and westbound, 
are run as extras, and, so far as the loaded movement 
eastbound is concerned, these trains maintain their iden- 
tity only over one subdivision. There are large flour 
mills at Kenora and a number of cars are destined to 
that point and do not move through. In addition, there 
is some fluctuation in the tonnage ratings over various 
portions of the division, as follows: Winnipeg to Ren- 
nie, 4,300 tons, Rennie to Kenora, 4,000 tons. Kenora to 
Ignace, 3,890 tons and Ignace to Fort William, 4,000 
tons. Yards are situated at Kenora and Ignace and 
tonnage is reduced and added at those points as well as 
some tonnage changes made at Rennie. A typical oper- 
ation is for a train to leave Winnipeg for Kenora with 
4,000 or more tons. Tonnage is reduced at Rennie, if 
necessary. Upon the arrival of the train in Kenora 
yard, cars intended for the Kenora mills are cut out 
and the tonnage is reduced to 3,890 tons. Another 
train is started from the Kenora yard and upon arrival 
at the Ignace yard, a 4,000 ton train 1s made up for 
movement into Fort William. As socn i» sufficient ton- 
nage is accumulated at Kenora to run an additional 
train, an extra is run from Kenora to Ignace with 3,890 
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tons, where the additional tonnage is used in filling out 
trains from Ignace to Fort William to 4,000 tons. In 
view of the fact that loaded trains arrive at Kenora and 
Ignace on an average of 30-minute periods for three 
months, it may be imagined that sufficient tonnage is 
not long in accumulating. Despite the intensive oper- 
ation, there is no congestion in Kenora and Ignace 
yards. A sufficient number of 3,890-ton trains is run 
out of Kenora to balance the number of 4,000-ton trains 
coming in and a similar procedure is followed at Ig- 
nace, except that, at that point, as previously described, 
tonnage is added instead of reduced. The tonnage rat- 
ings are adhered to closely, except during sub-zero 
weather late in the season, when the tonnage through- 
out is somewhat reduced. 

Every effort is made to avoid running the freight 
trains in fleets, so as to avoid interference with the pas- 
senger trains, which on this dvision, as is the case far- 
ther west, are run on time, despite the heavy grain 
movement. It is interesting to observe in this connec- 
tion that a passenger train ridden by a Railway Age rep- 
resentative from Winnipeg to Fort William in the 
height of the grain movement was not stopped once by 
protective signals during the entire run of 419 miles and 
maintained on-time movement throughout the run. 

The movement of westbound empties over the divi- 
sion is handled with the same care as the loaded move- 
ment, since it is vitally important that the empties be 
returned to the wheat fields with all speed. Ordinarily 
100 empties are handled per train, but if it is necessary 
to start a train of empties west at a time when it is 
likely to be overtaken by a passenger train, only 65 
cars are handled so that, with the reduced tonnage, the 
train may get over the division at a sufficient speed to 
keep clear of the passenger train. 

A check of the train sheets made at Kenora indicates 
an unusually precise and clear-cut operation on this di- 
vision. The dispatchers have all had years of expe- 
rience in handling this intensive business and the trains 
are moved over the division with a minimum of interfer- 
ence with each other or with passenger trains. An ex- 
ample of this operating precision is found in the run of 
8 hr. 45 min. from Winnipeg to Fort William, made 
by a trainload of silk in the rush season. This is 3 
hr. 5 min. faster than regular passenger train time, yet 
the train sheets covering that day show no undue delays 
to the regular movement of grain trains, which contin- 
ued its steady progress as on other days. 

Another indication of the efficiency is found in the 
statement of locomotive miles for the Kamistiquia sub- 
division, which shows that during the grain season, lo- 
comotives averaged 9,000 miles per month, or 300 miles 
per day, representing a daily round trip from Fort Wil- 
liam to Ignace. 


Operations at Fort William—Port Arthur 


The final step in the grain handling plan, so far as 
the western lines of the Canadian Pacific are concerned, 
is the delivery of the cars to the elevatois at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, for trans-shipment to the boats. 
These cities lie adjacent to one another on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, both having sheltered harbors 
which are ideal for the purpose. The elevators served 
by the Canadian Pacific at these ports have a total ca- 
pacity of 53,630,000 bushels. Of these elevators, those 
on the C. P. tracks only have a capacity of 18,105,000 
bushels, and those served jointly with the Canadian Na- 
tional 35,525,000 bushels. 

Cars of grain arriving at this terminal are delivered in 
the receiving yard at West Fort. The facilities there 
consist of a modern hump yard, completed a few years 
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ago. At this yard the cars are classified for the ele- 
vators to which they are consigned. The yard is oper- 
ated in two shifts, one from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., the other 
from 7:30 p.m. to 3:30 a.m., the interval between the 
shifts being for the purpose of getting more cars in, so 
that the night shift may provide for the morning needs 
of the elevators. An unusual situation at this yard 
arises from the fact that one of the largest elevators 
served in Fort William is situated at the foot of the 
classification yard. The classification tracks used for 
the cars consigned to this elevator have been lengthened 
slightly, so that the cars may be dropped over the hump 
directly to the doors of the elevator. 

The train yard at West Fort, as is the case at most 
other train yards in the grain handling territory, is piped 
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The Kenora Division Traverses Rugged Country 


for air, so that the air may be put through the outgo- 
ing trains before the engine is coupled on. This aids 
operation materially in cold weather. 

The normal switching power assignment is 12 locomo- 
tives. During the grain season, this is increased to 55 
or 60 locomotive assignments, depending upon the 
amount of business to be handled. These engines take 
care of the gravity yard and of the large amount of 
flat switching, including switching cars to and from the 
elevators. The track lay-out in the Fort William ter- 
minal is such as to permit the utmost freedom in switch- 
ing operations between West Fort yard and the eleva- 
tors, and small yards are provided at various places 
throughout the terminal as a further aid. 

The loaded cars are spotted just outside the eleva- 
tors and are pulled over the loading chutes by electric 
car-hauling machines and out again by the same means. 
The empties are then collected by the switching crews 
and taken back to West Fort yard, where they are flat- 
switched into trains for the return movement. The 
average time consumed per car in the terminal from 
the time it arrives loaded and departs empty from West 
Fort is 12 hours. 

The following table indicates the normal force at Fort 
William compared with the force during the grain sea- 
son: 


Normal Grain Season 
ee: COME. ducks bibenduavains tandewes 31 51 
GE CE OILS TOT COT 46 250 
We Sn COE cc accccsescesecess 48 77 
EEN, Maiwan sd dicscenvtccdstebevecss 30 80 
Cees. Beer TGROS. 62 ivccccccicscess tl 65 
WNL. pct ontensinn se nedsedneesecun 11 14 


It will be noted that the operating force is increased 
by 360 men. Here, as at other terminals, perference is 
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given to men residing in the locality. In addition to 
the men obtained from the eastern lines, some of whom 
regularly stop at Fort William each year, a number of 
men are obtained each year who are employed during 
the summer months as industrial switchmen at a large 
steel industry nearby. Many of the local residents have 
attained sufficient seniority to graduate from car riders 
to qualified switchmen, and from the three sources re- 
ferred to, a sufficient and responsible force is secured. 
Part III describing the methods of operation on the 
Canadian National will appear in a following issue. 


I. C. C. Not Concerned 
With Porters’ Tips 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 

clined to lend itself to the scheme of the Brother- 

hood of Sleeping Car Porters to have tipping 
legally abolished as part of a campaign for higher 
wages. On March 9 it made public a decision dis- 
missing for want of jurisdiction the complaint filed by 
the brotherhood on September 7, 1927, alleging that 
practices of the Pullman Company in relation to the tip- 
ping question constituted a violation of the interstate 
commerce act and asking for an order to the company 
to cease and desist from permitting or encouraging tips. 
The Pullman Company filed a motion to dismiss for 
want of jurisdiction and the question was argued before 
the full commission. 

The report, by Commissioner Brainerd, said the com- 
mission had been referred to no law prohibiting tips to 
porters, that a consideration of the complaint leads 
only to the conclusion that the real objectives sought are 
increased wages, and that the commission has no power 
to regulate wages. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Commissioner Aitchison, in a dissenting opinion in 
which Commissioners Eastman and Lewis joined, said 
“the complaint seems to state facts which, if established, 
may constitute violations of sections 2 and 3 of the 
interstate commerce act and of the Elkins act, which we 
should investigate further than can be done by the mere 
inspection of the complaint and the argument thereon.” 

The main part of the report follows: 

A motion to dismiss a complaint for the foregoing reasons 
is not specifically recognized in our rules of practice. Such 
motions when filed are generally overruled, but our practice 
permits amendment of the pleadings in all cases where we are 
satisfied that the complainant has within his knowledge facts 
which, if well pleaded, would constitute a cause of action 
within our jurisdiction and entitle the complainant to a hear- 
ing and decision at our hands. Counsel for both parties were 
permitted at the argument to amplify their written pleadings 
by stating certain alleged facts which they claimed could be 
proved by them if an opportunity for a hearing were afford- 
ed. For the purpose of this report we will treat the written 
a as amended to contain such additional allegations 
of fact. 

A motion to dismiss admits the truth of all facts well 
pleaded, and we therefore turn to consider what practices 
are assailed. 

It is alleged in substance that the defendant began business 
in the early part of 1867; that it has since provided stated 
charges for the facilities furnished and services rendered by 
it in connection with the transportation of passengers in 
Pullman car service in interstate commerce; that such 
charges are, and for many years past have been, required 
by law to be published and filed with this commission and 
collected in strict accordance with the schedules providing 
such charges; that from the beginning the defendant has em- 
ployed negro porters inand aboutits said business; that the 
said porters are obligated by the terms of their contracts of 
employment, among other things, to look after the safety and 
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comfort of the passengers travelling in the defendant’s cars, 
and that as a result thereof said porters are brought into 
personal contact with such passengers, many of whom give 
to said porters various sums of money, commonly called tips; 
and that said tips are not a part of the defendant’s published 
charges. 

It is further stated that the defendant began its business 
after the emancipation of the negro race at a time when it 
was customary for negroes to volunteer their services to 
members of the white race and for the latter to reward them 
by a small gratuity or tip; that the wage scale for negro labor 
was much below that for white labor; that the employment 
of negroes as porters has forced the tipping custom upon de- 
fendant’s patrons; and that the continual employment of 
such negro porters, with knowledge of said tipping custom, 
is an approval thereof by the defendant, notwithstanding the 
fact that said porters have been given written instructions by 
the defendant expressly prohibiting them from soliciting 
compensation from defendant’s passengers. 

It is further stated that the regular monthly wage paid by 
the defendant to the majority of its porters is $72.50; that 
this wage is fixed after taking into consideration the amount 
which defendant estimates the porter will receive in tips, and 
that said sum of $72.50 is not more than one-half to two- 
thirds of the wage necessary to enable said porters to con- 
tinue in defendant’s service; that defendant is said to au- 
thorize the porters to collect the balance of such necessary 


’ wage from its patrons in the form of tips; that the average 


amount received monthly in tips by each porter is approxi- 
mately $56; and that the aggregate yearly receipts by all por- 
ters is approximately $7,000,000. 


Contended to Be in Violation of 
Interstate Commerce Act 


The complainant concludes that the foregoing practices 
violate section 1 of the act because the tips plus the published 
fares result in charges that are unjust and unreasonable; that 
they violate section 2 because they result in the charging, col- 
lecting or receiving by defendant, directly, or indirectly, of 
greater or less compensation from some passengers than it 
does from other passengers for a like and contemporaneous 
service; that they violate section 3 because the amount and 
quality of service rendered passengers by the porters depend 
to a greater or less extent on the amount of tips received or 
expected to the undue preference or prejudice, respectively, of 
passengers accorded the greater and less amount and quality 
of service; and that they violate section 6 because the tips 
collected by complainant’s members are the equivalent in law 
of charges demanded or received by the defendant as com- 
pensation for transportation which are not published in its 
lawfully established schedules of charges. 

The complainant specifically prays: 

That defendant be required to cease and desist from, directly or indi- 
rectly, informing and instructing applicants for positions as porters that 
they may expect increment to their wages from passengers, and from 
inducing or permitting porters in its service to receive gratuities from 
passengers, and from continuing to fix its wage rates for porters at an 
amount insufficient to enable them to remain in the service, and from all 
acts, policies or practices tending to produce discriminations among pas- 
sengers in the service rendered them by its empléyes, and from inducing 
payment by passengers for services rendered in excess of the price printed 
on the tickets of passengers. 

This amounts in substance to a request for an order 
directing the defendant to cease and desist from permitting 
the porters in its service to receive tips from its passengers. 

We understand that it is not contended that the tips so 
given to and received by said porters become defendant’s 
property or that they are turned over or otherwise accounted 
for to it. Pullman passengers are under no legal obligation to 
pay more than the scheduled charges. 

We are referred to no law which prohibits tipping of Pull- 
man porters. Certainly, in the acts which we administer 
there is no direct reference to tipping or any provision of 
law that may by any reasonable inference be said to refer 
thereto. Tipping in the Pullman service was practiced long 
before the Congress began to regulate interstate carriers, and 
it is reasonable to assume that had the Congress intended the 
practice of either giving or receiving tips to be unlawful it 
would have so declared in express terms. Moveover, a con- 
sideration of the complaint in all of its aspects leads only to 
the conclusion that the real objectives sought are increased 
wages for the porters and maids in the defendant’s employ. 
We have no power to regulate wages, and consequently no 
authority to inquire into the justness of the complainant’s 
demands, however meritorious they might prove to be. 

The motion to dismiss will be sustained and the complaint 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 
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Feedwater Heaters Reduce Pitting 


Service tests of locomotives on Milwaukee with heaters 
of open type show favorable results 


By C. H. Koyl 


Engineer water service, Chicago, 


E are making continuous progress toward the 

solution of the problem of the prevention of 

pitting in locomotive boilers. The strength of 
our present position is in the assured belief that at last 
we know something of the mechanism of pitting and are 
not groping in the dark. At least two methods are now 
known and while neither of them may be perfect for 
all waters and all working conditions, each of them is 
certainly effective for most waters and most conditions, 
and we have reason to expect that a few more years of 
intensive study will bring forth a general solution of 


the problem. 
The following is an account of the successful outcome 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


iron and water are hottest there and chemical reactions 
take place more rapidly as the temperature increases; 
but it did seem strange that in alkaline water pitting 
should commence at the cooler end of the boiler and 
seldom reach farther back than mid length. 

We all knew in those days that pitting in alkaline 
waters is the result of electrolytic action between hard 
spots and soft spots in the steel, or between pure metal 
and spots of impurities, and particularly between steel 
and such metals as copper. But here we had flues pit- 
ting at the front end where there was nothing but steel 
and not pitting at the back end where the steel flues were 
incased in copper ferrules as they passed through the 





Flue Taken from Engine 2632 Which Was Provided With a Feedwater Heater 


of 30 months of effort to prevent pitting by the method 
of excluding oxygen from feedwater, tested on a clean 
boiler running in alkaline water on a bad pitting district. 
The story begins with the effort, made some 12 years 
ago, to differentiate the conditions under which the 
complicated pitting of locomotive boilers takes place, by 
running each of several locomotives on one kind of water 
only (acid, neutral or alkaline) to observe the kind of 
pitting produced in each. 

This necessitated the weekly examination of a few 
flues in each boiler so that the beginning and progress 
of pitting might be observed, as distinguished from 
the method of allowing a boiler to run until one or 
more flues were pitted to destruction, by which time it 
was too late to observe the characteristics and progress 
of the action. 


Develop Important Facts 
This method of examination proved to be of the first 


flue sheet. The actuating cause of pitting might be the 
difference of electric potential between spots differing 
slightly in chemical constitution or in physical-condition, 
and the sodium salts in this alkaline water might make 
it an excellent electrolyte, but it was evident that the 
action was controlled by some condition which existed in 
the front half of the boiler and did not exist in the back 
half. 
We noticed also that at Havre, Mont., there was rapid 
pitting in the front flue ends of the switch engines but 
scarcely any in the stationary boilers which used the 
same water but had an open feedwater heater. This 
gave us something to work on, and it was soon proved 
that the feedwater of the stationary boilers had lost 
some of its dissolved oxygen in the open heater while the 
feedwater of the switch engines, fed through injectors, 
had not. 

This confirmed the conclusions of research chemists 
to the effect that the presence or absence of oxygen 





Flue Taken From Engine 2614 Which Was Not Equipped With a Feedwater Heater 


importance, for by it we soon learned that in acid waters 
(even the weak acid of decaying vegetation in a swamp) 
itting commences in the back or firebox end of the 

iler and gradually works forward, while in alkaline 
waters pitting commences at the front end of the boiler 
where the water enters and gradually works backward. 
It did not seem surprising that acid water should show 
its first effect in the back end of the boiler, because both 


dissolved in the water determines the continuation or 
stopping of pitting. 
Pitting Action Explained 
It is known that the atoms of iron which disappear 
from a flue, leaving a pit, are dissolved in the surround- 


ing water and that an equal number of atoms of dis- 
solved hydrogen are discharged on other parts of the 
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flue. But water can hold only a small amount of 
metallic iron in solution, and the water would soon be- 
come saturated and the pitting stop unless something in 
the water combined with the dissolved iron to make it 
insoluble and a precipitate, and thus make room in the 
water for the solution of more iron from the flue. Also, 
the atoms of hydrogen discharged on other parts of the 
flue gather there as a film of gas which obstructs the flow 
of the electrolytic current which is necessary to the 
solution of the iron at the pit, and unless this film is 
continuously removed the pitting will soon stop. 

Oxygen dissolved in the water in the boiler combines 
rapidly both with the dissolved iron, to form the in- 
soluble oxide of iron, and with the film of hydrogen to 
convert it into water; from which it follows that the 
presence or absence of oxygen dissolved in the water in 
the boiler determines the continuance or stopping of 
pitting. In the case of the boilers under observation, it 
was reasonable to suppose that by the time the feedwater, 
introduced at the front end, had reached half-way back 
on its way to the firebox the oxygen had all been forced 
into the steam-space by the high temperature of the 
water, and that this was the reason for the absence of 
pitting in the back half of the boiler. If this were all 
true it should be comparatively easy, by means of an 
open feedwater heater, to expel a good proportion of the 
dissolved oxygen from the feedwater of a locomotive 
before it reached the boiler and thus to prevent or at 
least reduce the pitting. 

Fortunately there was a locomotive open feedwater 
heater on the market and tests made with it at the Al- 
toona laboratory proved that under laboratory conditions 
it removed 90 per cent of the dissolved oxygen. It re- 
mained to try its efficiency in ordinary road service, 
and this has been done on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. 


Install Open Feedwater Heater 


Early in 1925 Engine 2632, equipped with new flues 
and an open feedwater heater, was put in way-freight 
service on a part of the lowa and Dakota division where 
there is still some pitting, notwithstanding the use of 
treated water. But because of the kind of service it 
was sometimes necessary to take water through the in- 
jector while standing at stations, and therefore after one 
month’s work of this kind the engine was moved to the 
treated-water portion of the Sioux City and Dakota 
division, our worst pitting district, and put in service on 
a through freight between Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Mitchell, S. D., a distance of 137 miles. 

To learn the amount of damage done by the injector 
water of the “I & D” division, a few flues were examined 
on arrival at the “S. C. & D.” division, but the only 
injury found was a slight roughness under the copper 
ferrules at the firebox end of the flues. For the sake of 
comparison another engine, No. 2614, a mate in all re- 
spects except that it had no feedwater heater, was put 
in companion service. 

At intervals of about three months a few flues were 
removed from the feedwater-heater engine for examina- 
tion (a different set of flues each time), but during 1925 
the men reported “No signs of pitting.” On January 16, 
1926, after nine months’ continuous service, we found 
a few small spots where the polish had disappeared from 
the metal but the depressions were too slight to measure 
or to be felt by the fingers, and we could find no increase 
in the roughness under the copper ferrules. 

On the same date an examination of the companion 
engine, No. 2614, showed the flue ends under the copper 
ferrules so badly corroded that the boiler foreman 
ordered all the flues replaced, and of these flues, 25 
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were so badly pitted on the front half that they were 
scrapped while the remaining 163 were used again. The 
photographs illustrate the condition of the flues of 
Engine 2632 without marks, and the appearance of one 
of the badly pitted flues of Engine 2614. 


Saving in Coal and Water Also 


Because this test was being made for pitting and 
many tests of this feedwater heater had been made for 
saving coal and water, we made no official test for these 
but the engine crew reports a saving of at least 10 per 
cent in coal and 14 per cent in water. The average cost 
of pitting on this district before water was treated was 
$2,000 per engine per year, and since the water has been 
treated it is approximately $1,000 per engine per year. 
The estimated coal saving on this small engine of 36,600 
lb. tractive effort is 400 tons per year, so that by pre- 
venting all pitting the total saving on this engine is not 
less than $2,000 per year. 

Since April, 1925, the engine has been in continuous 
service with no reports of pitting up to September, 1927 ; 
but since that time the engine has been run by a crew 
which has reported much foaming with the heater and 
much use of the injector, so that the December examina- 
tion of two flues revealed 11 small pits. However, this 
crew has now learned how to run an engine with a feed- 
water heater without foaming and we hope to find no 
increase in pitting during the balance of the four-year 
test. To extend the test to other waters we have equipped 
four more engines with these heaters and are running 
each one on a different division. 

It is true that there are some 3,000 of these heaters 
in use on other roads and that only a few of the owners 
have reported a diminution of pitting. At first the other 
roads explained that they had been looking only for a 
saving of coal and water and that the pitting might have 
diminished without being reported. During the past two 
years the successful test on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific has become widely known but there has 
been no public corroboration from the owners of these 
other locomotives provided with open feedwater heaters. 
However, unofficial reports indicate a noticeable reduc- 
tion in pitting now that it is being looked for, but there 
has been no such general agreement as one would expect. 

Perhaps the fact that the original intent of the heater 
was to save coal and water by utilizing the otherwise 
wasted heat of the exhaust steam, and that therefore 
there has been no means of heating the water while the 
engine is standing at stations or on sidings, may account 
for some of the pitting which is still found. Perhaps the 
fact that all engines with any kind of feedwater heater 
tend to foam until the men have learned to use them 
properly, and that therefore there is a great temptation 
to use the injector a considerable part of the time on 
the road, may account for more of the pitting. Perhaps 
cold water has been pumped through the heater while 
drifting and there was little steam to heat it. Perhaps in 
hill climbing the injector has been used to help out the 
water supply. Perhaps the packing in the hot-water 
high-pressure pump has been allowed to deteriorate so 
that this pump does not take out hot water as fast as 
its companion pump delivers cold water to the heater 
and therefore the heater has been filled with water so 
that no gases could escape. This may account for some 
of the pitting on these other roads. 

The fact remains that Engine 2632 has been run 
without pitting for 2% years on a treated-water district 
where all other engines pit badly, and that not only is 
this method of pitting prevention successful in this water 
but it also saves at least $1,000 worth of coal on this 
small engine yearly. 
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Sixty-five Typists Organized in Valuation Department to Prepare Statements to be Presented to Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Centralized Supervision of Office 
Equipment Economical 


A greater use of machines and a decrease in the amount of 
repairs result from this practice 


By Warren L. Hanna 


Assistant Supervisor. Office Equipment 


by the Southern Pacific to supervise all office ma- 

chines and machine methods on its Pacific lines 
has resulted in economy through the elimination of pur- 
chases of an unnecessary nature, the prevention of pur- 
chases of expensive machines where cheaper ones will 
serve as well and through the selection of the machines 
best suited to each type of work. This road has been 
a pioneer in specialization in the field of railroad office 
equipment and methods. Influencing reasons were the 
increasing complexity of railway office work, coupled 
with a realization of the possibilities for the improve- 
ment of office methods. 

This office supervises all office machines and machine 
methods on the company’s Pacific lines and handles 
every transaction relating to an office appliance. To a 
considerable extent, this ‘has been pioneer work, requir- 
ing the blazing of new trails in many directions. The 
trail blazing is not yet completed but the institution of 
such a centralized authority was the beginning of 
specialization. 

To permit an appreciation of the scope of the South- 
ern Pacific company’s office machine work, it should be 
explained that the latest statistics from the Pacific lines 
show the ownership of 5462 appliances. Of this num- 
ber, more than 3,000 are typewriters, over 1,000 are 
adding and calculating machines, and approximately 
700 are dictating machines. The balance are a miscel- 
lany, comprising over 50 types of machines useful and 
necessary in various phases of railroad office work. This 


A DEPARTMENT of office equipment established 


and Methods, Southern Pacific Company 


equipment represents an estimated original cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

A primary object of the department of office equip- 
ment and methods is to provide expert oversight over 
all purchases of office equipment, particularly with re- 
spect to the necessity for acquisition, to its standard- 
ization and to its suitability for use. This supervision 
results in efficiency because it permits the intelligent 
determination of the needs of the system as a whole, 
because it furnishes a means of placing annual equip- 
ment requirements on a budget basis, and because it 
makes possible the standardization of important types 
of office equipment. It results in economy because it 
does away with planless purchasing through the elimi- 
nation of purchases of an unnecessary nature, through 
the prevention of purchase of an expensive machine 
where a cheaper one will serve as weli, and through 
permitting the selection of the machine best suited to 
each type of work. 

It is obvious that a decision must be rendered by some 
one regarding the necessity for the acquisition of office 
equipment. Since’ it must be the business of some one 
to say yes or_no to every request for an office machine, 
it is tragic, from the standpoint of efficiency, when that 
decision must be made without the benefit of indepen- 
dent investigation. Nevertheless many railroads are 
rendering decisions on this basis. A department special- 
izing in office equipment and alert to all the circum- 
stances of each particular case is able to recommend 
wisely and impartially. Without such independent ad- 
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vice the executive can do little more than approve each 
request as long as finances permit. 

Careful consideration of the problem of acquisition 
of office machines reveals the existence of a number of 
desiderata. The matter of standardization, for ex- 


ample, is not a disturbing problem in the ordinary in- 
dustrial organization. With a railroad, having offices 
stretched over several thousand miles of territory, it 
could be a difficult problem if not handled by a central 





Electric Billing Typewriters Facilitate Work 


agency thoroughly familiar with the needs of the scat- 
tered territory. Specifications of standard types of ma- 
chines for certain kinds of work are a valuable feature 
of a standardization policy. 

Passing on the question of the suitability of a ma- 
chine for use implies a familiarity with the various ap- 
pliances of a given type, as well as some acquaintance 
with the particular work to be done. Many railroads 
owe most of their progress in the office machine field to 
the explorative efforts of office appliance salesmen who 
discover a need and offer to sell the machine which fills 
that need. Sometimes the discovering salesman hap- 
pens to be the purveyor of the best machine on the mar- 
ket. Often he is not, and it is almost impossible for 
the office man, who does not have the time to specialize 
in such matters, to learn the facts. Indeed it is often 
matter of difficulty for a department devoting full time 
to this work to arrive at decisions in some cases. 


Distribution and Use Supervised 


A second object of the department is to exercise 
centralized supervision over the distribution, care and, 
to a certain extent, the methods of use of all office ma- 
chines located on the Pacific lines. This supervision 
results in efficiency through making possible the place- 
ment of available equipment to the best advantage, 
through insuring proper care and use of machines by in- 
struction and regulation, and through record-keeping, 
to useful purpose, on all machines. It results in econo- 
my since it brings about extended life of equipment as 
well as decreased repairs and other upkeep. Economy is 
also inevitable whenever it is possible to substitute a ma- 
chine for a man or to make it unnecessary to hire an 
additional man by supplying a machine instead. 

Supervision over the distribution of all office ma- 
chines presently owned by the company, is an important 
part of this department’s work. By the term “distri- 
bution” is meant the placement of machines on hand to 
the best advantage. For instance, an office in Tucson 
may advise that it desires to release a standard corre- 
spondence typewriter, but needs instead a machine with 
an “18” carriage. Possibly within a short time there 
may be received from Klamath Falls a request for a 
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standard correspondence machine to replace a wide car- 
riage machine. The department, being informed of the 
requirements of every office, acts as a clearing house 
for the arranging of such exchanges, whenever possible. 

Hundreds of loans of typewriters, adding machines 
and calculators are arranged annually by this depart- 
ment. At many points on the line where equipment on 
hand will take care of normal requirements, there are 
peak periods when business increases heavily. Notable 
instances of such peak business are the fruit and vege- 
table movements in the Imperial and San Joaquin val- 
leys. Considering the needs of the system as a whole 
permits the- handling of those needs to the best advan- 
tage and with at least a hundred fewer typewriters. 

The care accorded all office machines belonging to 
the company is a source of constant interest to this de- 
partment. The proper treatment of the equipment, as 
in the case of all machinery, serves to increase its serv- 
iceability and to lengthen its life. Regulations govern- 
ing the care of office machines have been formulated 
and reports of their observance are received regularly. 
Circulars are issued covering the care of all office equip- 
ment in common use. As a result of this campaign for 
the careful treatment of equipment, the average life 
of machines owned by the Southern Pacific has been 
lengthened approximately three years. The company 
employs its own mechanics, thus insuring that the re- 
pairs and the servicing of machines will be prompt, sat- 
isfactory and reasonable in cost. 

A particular feature of the work is supervision over 
the use of the various office machines on the system. 
It is desirable that full utility be derived from the avail- 
able equipment. Whenever it appears that this is not 
being obtained, suggestions for the improvement or the 
correction of the matter are offered. The proper use of 
dictating machines is particularly essential as they are 














Addressing Machines Show Information on Time Cards, 
Payrolls and Pay Checks 


frequently considered a failure when a little more at- 
tention to their use would have turned them into a de- 
cided success. Instructions indicating the proper pro- 
cedure are therefore issued. The use of typewriters 
and adding and calculating machines is centralized into 
bureaus wherever such a step appears to serve the in- 
terests of efficiency. 

The task of keening the record of many office ma- 
chines is rather an interesting one. Card records are 
maintained, one for every machine, which coritain the 
life history of that machine. All items concerning the 
make, type, or the model, the cost, the date of acquisi- 
tion and the location of each machine are noted thereon. 
A chronological detail of the transaction involved in 
acquiring every machine is posted in a bound record. 
Once a year each office on the Pacific lines to which 
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any machines are assigned is asked to make out an in- 
ventory of those in its possession. A check of returns 
enables the department to keep track of every piece of 
equipment owned. These records have proven of great 
value in recovering missing machines and in apprehend- 
ing those responsible for their removal. Other sources 
of information available to the department also make 
difficult the theft or disappearance of company ma- 
chines. 

For the purpose of determining just when an office 
machine has reached a point where it is unfit for fur- 
ther use, a formality known as “condemnation” is em- 
ployed. A company mechanic makes a thorough ex- 
amination of the machine in question to make certain 
that it will not be feasible to repair it for further use. 
This expert and impartial inspection assures the com- 
pany of the maximum life from its mechanical office 
equipment. Otherwise the machine may be replaced 
while still useful or kept in service until a decrease in 
the operator’s output becomes costly. 

The above account of departmental activities indi- 
cates the possibilities of this work. The value, in dol- 
lars and cents, of such supervision is difficult to esti- 
mate, owing to the lack of comparable data. If it were 
possible to calculate the annual saving effected through 
its multifarious activities it would, without question 
amount to many thousands of dollars. 


Relation of Machines to Labor Costs 


Perhaps the biggest factor in its possibilities for econ- 
omy, which is involved in the office machine situation is 
the relation of machines to labor costs. In the case of 
the Southern Pacific, for instance, with over 5,000 office 
machines, more than 5,000 clerical employees are oper- 














Fanfold Typewriters Type Leases, Deeds and Contracts in 
Quintuplicate 


ating those machines part or full time. The salaries of 
those employees may be estimated at $6,000,000 annual- 
ly, or about half a million dollars every month. Every 
two months, on this basis, there is expended for the 
salaries of those who handle office machines an amount 
equal to the entire original cost of all the machines own- 
ed by the company. These simple figures serve to bring 
out the enormous disparity between machine and labor 
costs. Since the average life of an office machine is 
seven years or more, it may easily be calculated that it 
would pay to double the mechanical equipment; if even 
as small an amount as 5 per cent of the labor cost 
could be saved. This is regarding the situation purely 
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from the standpoint of economy, irrespective of the well 
known mechanical advantages of speed, accuracy, thor- 
oughness, neatness and legibility. 

Actually and potentially, therefore, the problems of 
when to buy more office appliances and how to make 
better use of those already on hand involve considerable 
sums of money, not money for equipment costs, which 
are comparatively modest in amount, but expenditures 
for the salaries of labor chiefly engaged in the operation 
of that equipment. To spend for office appliances so 
as to effect the greatest pay-roll saving is an objective 
to be kept constantly in view. An outstanding example 
of this sort of expenditure is the recent re-organization 
by a western road of its division accounting system in 
such a way that more than $80,000 was invested in new 
office machines, a huge sum for an installation of this 
kind. Annual economies resulting from the change are 
now mounting above $40,000 and are expected to reach 
the $50,000 mark. The cost of equipment is thus being 
offset by the saving in labor every two years or often- 
er. 

Every investment of importance is entitled to proper 
administration. Once acquired, an investment in office 
equipment cannot be successfully forgotten. If worth 
obtaining in the first place, it is surely worth maintain- 
ing and utilizing in such a manner as to extract its maxi- 
mum productivity. Just as every railroad employs to 
good purpose a motive power department for the ad- 
ministration of its traffic equipment problems, so, simi- 
larly, could every large road maintain to advantage a 
department for the supervision and study of its office 
equipment problems. The likenesses and logic involv- 
ed in this analogy are amazing. 


Next Decade to be of Intensive Development 


It may be prophesied, without fear of contradiction, 
that the next decade will see intensive development in 
office methods, hinging in most cases on mechanical im- 
provements of office devices. Developments in this 
line are coming so fast that even the office appliance 
specialist is busy keeping abreast of affairs. A mar- 
velous increase in railway efficiency has taken place in 
the last 20 years, as a result of physical betterments and 
improved mechanical methods. It is only natural that 
the pendulum should now tend to swing in the direction 
of the office. 

As a straw to show which way the wind of office af- 
fairs is blowing, it may be mentioned that the five larg- 
est industrial concerns in the United States have es- 
tablished departments which function as laboratories for 
experimenting with better methods of handling office 
work. They.realize that specialization is essential to 
progress in this field. No doubt they believe that if 
some good can come from having office shortcomings 
pointed out by the office machine salesman, it is far 
better to have a specialist in their own organization who 
is constantly working toward adapting the office appli- 
ance to their own particular needs and adapting their 
work to the office appliance. 

Our larger railroads, in the midst of constant strife 
with major problems of operation, have found it easy 
to follow the line of least resistance with respect to less 
pressing questions. The office machine question has 
seldom been considered in its entirety by the railroads. 
It is usual to find the work in connection with office 
machines scattered through several departments, no one 
of which knows what the other is doing. In some cases 
the selection of machines is left to the tender mercies 
of the purchasing department, which struggles valiantly 
with a task involving many factors beyond its knowledge 
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or control. Occasionally some individual is designated 
to pass on requisitions for office machines along with 
so many other duties that he is prevented from becom- 
ing particularly proficient in the office machine field. 
Sometimes a hit-or-miss method of approving requisi- 
tions for office appliances is employed, everything being 
approved as long as the appropriation holds out. Other 
roads attempt a periodic housecleaning, depending on 
this means for the installation of modernized machine 
methods. 

All these irregular efforts are significant. Although 
they do not, in every case, represent an appreciation 
of the true value of the office appliance, they frequently 
indicate a groping toward the light of efficiency and a 
struggle for a better means of handling the office ma- 
chine question. Until a clear-cut conception of the na- 
ture of the office machine problem is obtained, the ul- 
timate solution, logical though it be, is likely not to be 
recognized. 

The idea of centralized supervision is, perhaps, too 
radically progressive to meet with instant owe or im- 
mediate adoption. After the subsidence of the first in- 
stinctive remonstrance, however, the possibilities of the 
new plan are certain to recommend it to the approval of 
all concerned. The larger railroads, in particular, will 
find it well adapted to their purposes witn possibly such 
minor amendments as may be required. 

Those not familiar with the benefits to be received 
from supervision of office equipment and methods may 
inquire as to what size an organization should attain 
before special supervision may become desirable for ef- 
ficiency and economy. This is a variable condition, but 
it may be said in a general way that such will be the 
case when the benefits to be derived are more than suffi- 
cient to offset the cost of the supervision. Roughly, 
if a company has more than $250,000 invested in its 
office machines, or if the salaries of those using ma- 
chines amount to as much as $1,000,000 per annum, 
centralized supervision should be valuable if established 
as a separate department. Without question there is 
more than enough work on any Class “I” railroad along 
the lines mentioned earlier in this article, to fully occu- 
py the time of at least one person in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. This is on the assumption, of course, that such 
a person is handling all phases of the office machine 
situation. 


A Scientifically Designed 
Manganese Crossing 
RR esas ot mode that the ever increasing wheel 


loads of modern frain operation should be met 
with scientifically designed trackwork, William 
Wharton, Jr. & Co., Inc., Easton, Pa., has for the last 
four years engaged in a scientific investigation and 
study of manganese crossing design. As a result of this 
work, this company is now manufacturing a new type of 
manganese crossing in accordance with the findings of 
its investigation, suited to withstand the working stress- 
es to which it will be siubjected in any class of service. 
The investigation was made from two major viewpoints. 
First, to create a design which would afford minimum 
unit stresses in the structure when in service and, sec- 
ond, to determine just what sections could be cast and 
heat treated with the assurance that the metal would 
be sound throughout. 
The new type of crossing incorporates a number of 
new features of design. In the first place, there is 
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uniformity in the metal sections under the tread and 
groove surfaces, an advantageous feature which became 
evident early in the investigation. There are no sup- 
porting members joining the under side of the tread and 
groove metal, thereby eliminating the danger of shrink- 
age, cavities and heat treatment defects in the metal 
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Showing the New Features of the Crossing 


surrounding the intersection of the gage lines, the point 
where most crossings fail. A bottom gird or floor be- 
neath the intersection of the flangeways forms a hollow 
box-like structure at this point, which is said to give 
the crossing extreme resiliency and strength, and at the 
same time avoid excess weight. 


Cross Members 


Cross members in the arm sections of the crossing 
form a strong tie to prevent the side walls from spread- 
ing, but these members do not come in contact with the 
under side of the tread or groove surfaces, thereby 
avoiding the possibility of interior defects which so 
frequently cause cupping in the tread surface. The 
side walls of the crossing are tapered in thickness, being 
thicker at the top where they join the under side of the 
tread and guard sections. 

This feature was incorporated to decrease the unit 
stresses in the groove section and to permit a gradual 
transition of metal sections, from the thick tread to the 
thin outer flange of the base. 

In ariving at the new features of this crossing, Beggs 
method of analysis of stresses was followed, using a 
Beggs deformeter, and studying the resulting stress re- 
actions under the microscope. The findings in these 
studies were checked by Prof. Mortimer F. Sayer of 
Union College, employing its photo-elastic model meth- 
od of polarized light analysis, and the results produced 
were found to be remarkably close. 


A Hanp Car Must Nor Be Ruw without permission, or 
penalty of imprisonment or fine; this is the substance of an 
old railroad law in Wisconsin (St. 1925, Sec.» 343-43). In the 
case of Ramey vs. Oconto (217 N. W. 323) The Supreme 
Court of the State holds that this applies to railroad velocipedes 
and motor cars. No recovery can be had in the case of a 
person killed by a train while thus riding on such a car. 
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Diesel Engines for Railroad Traction’ 


Discussion of adaptability, weight and cost per horse- 






power, and types of transmissions 


By D. L. Bacon 


Supervisor of Automotive Equipment, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


cally unknown on American railroads. Today 

there are more than thirty units operating in this 
country and fourteen Diesel rail cars in Canada. Other 
units of greater power are now undergoing test and a 
number of reputable engine builders here and abroad are 
ready to construct and guarantee performance on engines 
of almost any size and power. Because of this rapid 
development a great deal of interest is now being shown 
in the Diesel question, and many railroad officers are now 
studying the possible fields for applying this type of 
power. The entire subject is admittedly a new one, 
involving as it does, unknown engineering, operating, 
and economic factors, which at first must be estimated 
and predicted as accurately as possible, but which in the 
long run can only be determined by actual application. 

Statistics for 1927 show that over one-half of the 
world’s shipping built in that year was powered with 
Diesel engines: 1,200,000 Diesel horsepower in contrast 
to slightly over one-half million horsepower of recipro- 
cating steam and less than one-half million horsepower 
in steam turbines. Diesel engines are now being built in 
sizes up to 15,000 hp. for stationary and power plant 
applications but these do not directly concern the railroad 
field. 

The question which naturally comes to the mind of a 
railroad man is this: ‘Why has the Diesel engine been 
so widely used in marine applications and yet failed until 
the last two or three years to find its way into the rail- 
road field? The answer is easily stated. The marine 
engine does not have to start under any appreciable load, 
whereas the locomotive’s hardest task is to start and 
accelerate its train. The steam engine can exert indefi- 
nitely a very high tractive force when at a standstill and 
can continue to do so at increasing speeds, accelerating 
the train up to the point where the boiler becomes unable 
to supply steam as rapidly as the cylinders are using it 
up. 

From there on the power is limited only by the 
boiler capacity. The Diesel engine, on the contrary, 
requires a preliminary cranking or turning over by some 
outside agency preparatory to generating its own power, 
just as is the case with an automobile engine. And, still 
in common with the automobile, a connection is needed 
between the crankshaft and the driving wheels which 
can be made suitable for starting or hard pulling on a 
hill and also for high speed operation. 

Direct connection between a constant torque engine 
and the driving wheels gives essentially a constant trac- 
tive force of the locomotive at all speeds, hence maximum 
power can be obtained only at maximum running speed. 
At half speed, only half power is available, at quarter 
speed quarter power, etc., so that a large part of the 
time, and particularly when we are most in need of 
power, we are unable to get more than a fraction of 
what we paid for in buying the engine. 

Probably the oldest continuous use of Diesels in rail- 
road service is that of the Swedish State Railways, where 


| ‘IVE years ago the Diesel locomotive was practi- 





*An abstract of the paper presented at Boston, Mass., February 14, 
1928, before the New England Railroad Club. 
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Diesel engine rail cars have been in constant service 
since 1913. These cars are powered with an air injec- 
tion Diesel having an electric generator applied to the 
end of the crankshaft. Current is led from the generator 
to the traction motors, mounted on the individual axles 
in the same manner as is customary on trolley cars. 
Twenty or more of these cars are now in service and 
this operation for a period of 15 years has shown great 
reliability and saving, both in fuel and maintenance, and 
demonstrated the entire feasibility of Diesel application 
to rail power if carefully engineered and organized. 
These cars are, in many respects, similar to the gasoline 
rail cars with which you are all familiar and which are 
now in general use for handling light passenger traffic on 
the Boston & Maine, the N. Y., N. H. & H. and other 


progressive roads throughout the country. 


Comparison of Different Types of Transmissions 


The great advantage of the electric transmission lies 
in the fact that through its use, any inflexibility of the 
Diesel engine is ironed out until the smoothness of power 
at the rail and the ease of starting and maneuvering is 
superior to that of any steam locomotive. The engine 
can be operated at its full rated power at any train speed 
while the electrical equipment automatically or with a 
minimum of attention from the operator, transmits this 
power (minus some 20 to 30 per cent electrical losses ) 
and exerts it on the rail in tractive force appropriate to 
the train speed. 

In common with other electrical machinery, the electric 
transmission is fool proof to a high degree and if treated 
with care has a long life. These are of course important 
factors from the railroad standpoint, as they protect the 
equipment in the hands of unskilled operators, promote 
reliability and serviceability and tend to minimize repair 
costs. 

Because of these conditions the majority of 
Diesels in railroad service are equipped with electric 
drive in spite of its high first cost and weight. There 
has been constant effort, however, to devise other means 
of harnessing Diesel power and adapting it to traction 
purposes. Some of these have been more ingenious than 
practical while others show considerable promise. 

A number of industrial locomotives built a few years 
ago in Austria and Germany had various forms of hy- 
draulic drives in which an oil pump attached to the 
engine circulated fluid through oil motors on the axle or 
jack shaft. These were however, all of low power and 
it is generally believed that transmissions of this type 
are not suited to powers in excess of 200 or 300 hp. 
Tests have just been satisfactorily completed however, 
on a hydraulic transmission for use with a 600 hp. Diesel 
engine for switching service in South America. 

Several proposals have been made to use a pair of 
cylinders mounted on the locomotive frame in the con- 
ventional location of steam practice, and to feed these 
with compressed air, steam or gas obtained from a com- 
pressor directly connected to the Diesel engine. If it 
were merely a question of compressing of the air with 
the Diesel and then sending it directly to the air cylinders 
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in the locomotive, there is no doubt that although the 
required flexibility could be obtained without difficulty, 
the losses in the air compressor and in the air cylinders 
would be so great as to make the scheme impractical. 
There is a possibility however, of making use of the 
exhaust heat of the Diesel engine to warm or superheat 
the air after it has been through the compressor and 
before expanding in the locomotive cylinders proper. In 
this way a considerable proportion of the heat otherwise 
lost through the exhaust pipe may be regained and it is 
hoped that in this manner a reasonable fuel economy 
can be secured, together with flexibility, while maintain- 
ing many of the conventional features of the steam 
locomotive. The wisdom of this last feature seems to be 
somewhat questionable as complication is thereby intro- 
duced. There seems to be a feeling, however, in some 
quarters that electrical apparatus should be avoided at 
all cost, due apparently to an unwarranted fear of at- 
tempting to introduce electricity on railroads where it 
had not previously been used. A large air transmission 
locomotive of this general type is now on test and it will 
be a matter of considerable interest to see whether the 
thermal economies obtainable with equipment of this kind 
can equal those of the electric transmission, or are worth 
the complications which they necessarily involve. 


The Kitson-Still Engine 


An extremely ingenious locomotive now undergoing 
tests in England, the Kitson-Still, is one which incor- 
porates steam and Diesel cycles at opposite ends of 
double acting cylinders. Steam is generated in an oil 
burning boiler, the water from which also warms the 
Diesel cylinder jackets. This steam is used for starting 
the train and bringing it to a speed where the Diesel 
engine, already warmed up by the heat changes, will 
begin to fire, and its use is continued at low speeds to 
increase the tractive force available for acceleration. 
Steam is also available in the form of reserve power for 
short period overloads on grades, etc., or may be saved 
up between the stations, if these are closely spaced, for 
accelerating after the station stops. On the other hand 
in long non-stop runs, a small amount of steam may be 
used continuously in order to improve the economy of 
the power plant. Use is made of the cylinder jacket 
heat and exhaust heat of the Diesel engine, while run- 
ning, to heat the boiler and to permit of cutting out the 
oil burner while the locomotive is under way. It may be 
shown by computation that the possible fuel economies 
of an engine of this type may considerably exceed those 
of other combinations, but it remains to be seen whether 
the maintenance of the boiler, which is one of the things 
we would like-to get away from, the steam engine with 
its valves and control gear, in addition to the Diesel 
engine itself, may not more than compensate the possi- 
bilities of fuel saving. That this system, however, is 
not without promise is indicated by the fact that the 
motor ship Dolius, using a power plant of cylinder de- 
sign, has covered some 200,000 miles in the last 3% 
years showing excellent fuel economies under practical 
service conditions. 


The Clutch and Gear Drive Transmission 


Another form of transmission which has possibilities 
is that of the clutch and gear drive, not unlike that used 
in our motor cars and trucks. It has been found by 
extensive experience that gears of the size and weight 
required for locomotive work cannot be thrown into 
mesh without injury when travelling at slightly different 
rotational speeds, as is the case with automobile gears. 
Therefore, all successful gear boxes incorporate the 
“constant mesh” principle. That means that the gears 
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for all the different speeds are constantly engaged and 
running together but only one gear train at a time actu- 
ally transmits power while the others spin idly upon their 
shafts. In some cases, as is the American practice, the 
gear chosen for operation is brought into mechanical 
driving connection with the shaft upon which it rotates, 
by a jaw clutch splined to this shaft and arranged so 
that it may be slid into engagement with a series of 
corresponding jaws machined on the sub of the gear. 
The favorite European practice for engaging the gear 
wheel with the shaft upon which it rotates, is to use a 
friction selector clutch for each gear so that any error in 
judgment on the part of the operator in shifting his 
gears will be taken up as a momentary sliding or slippage 
of the clutch plates, rather than destructive clashing and 
grinding, which is unavoidable with the jaw clutches and 
which reacts unfavorably on the entire transmission and 
engine. 

Using this selector principle there have been built a 
number of rail cars, switching locomotives and even main 
line locomotives such as those furnished last year to the 
Russian railways and now on order for the Boston & 
Maine. The latter design merits considerable attention 
as many of the unsatisfactory features of other gear 
drives have been carefully avoided. One of these is the 
avoidance of bevel gearing in the final drive between the 
reduction gears and the driving wheels, because the bevel 
gear is relatively difficult to make for large torsional 
forces and to hold in satisfactory alinement. In this 
design the bevel gear has therefore, been placed close 
to the engine where it runs at high speed and low load 
and all of the jack shafts in the gear box are mounted 
crosswise with the car and parallel to the driving axles. 
All of the heavy loads are taken by the spur gears. The 
selector clutches are each mounted on the ends of stub 
shafts and serve to connect the shaft to a sleeve upon 
which the gear is mounted. The clutches are therefore 
instantaneously removable for inspection or the renewing 
of worn friction discs without touching any other equip- 
ment. In accelerating a heavy train by engaging a clutch 
between an engine operating at a given minimum speed, 
and the driving wheels which are at first stationary and 
then slowly start to revolve,-a considerable amount of 
heat is generated, depending on the minimum speed of 
the engine, the weight of the train and the time required 
to bring the train up to the speed for full engagement. 
This energy is so great that no attempt is made to absorb 
it in the selector clutches themselves, but in the case of 
the Krupp locomotive an additional master clutch is used, 
which is of such size that the heat energy evolved by the 
slip just referred to, can be absorbed without difficulty 
or danger. Assuming that the gears and clutches do 
their work properly, the main drawback to an arrange- 
ment of this kind is the fact that owing to a finite num- 
ber of gear ratios, the train speed is seldom such that the 
corresponding speed of the Diesel engine will permit it 
to develop its maximum power and hence the tractive 
force curve of a geared locomotive is broken like a flight 
of steps, instead of being continuous, and the maximum 
power is not available at all train speeds. 

A certain interruption is caused when shifting from 
one speed to the next resulting in cumulative shock as 
slack is taken up between the draft gear of the cars un- 
less the equipment is skillfully handled. 

In comparing the geared Diesel with the geared auto- 
mobile it must be remembered that the automobile is 
light and has tremendous reserve power, while the loco- 
motive is attached to a heavy train of cars and will pre- 
sumably have no more reserve power than is necessary 
to fulfill its task. There is no doubt but the gear box 
may be built both lighter and cheaper than any other 
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form of transmission and it remains to be seen whether 
its reliability, serviceability and ease of manipulation will 
be sufficient to make it a real competitor in the larger 
sizes of the more fully developed electric drive. 

The investment cost of the Diesel locomotive is high, 
the operatnig costs are low, compared with steam prac- 
tice. From this it necessarily follows that the harder the 
Diesel is worked the better its costs compare with steam, 
particularly if it can be worked long hours. Hence for a 
light schedule, steam is inherently cheaper while as the 
daily work is made harder, the Diesel costs become less 
than those of its predecessor. Just where this point 
comes of course will be determined largely by the basic 
factors applying in each case, but it appears that it may 
be safely assumed to lie in the neighborhood of 150 miles 
per day for light branch line operation on New England 
roads. 

In conclusion, the survey of the Diesel locomotive 
question shows that within the last two or three years 
the question of design has progressed rapidly. Small 
units are out of the experimental stage and larger ones 
about to be tested will provide invaluable engineering ex- 
perience and data. Limits which heretofore prevented 
the construction of Diesel locomotives of large power 
are being surmounted and the originally prohibitive 
weight per horsepower is being rapidly reduced. Re- 
liability and fuel and maintenance economy have been 
fully demonstrated. The investment charges are bound 
to remain high but the possession of obsolete steam 
equipment is not a bar to the purchase of Diesel equip- 
ment for those applications to which the latter is suited. 
The apparently most promising applications are for 
switching in city yards, operation of industrial tracks, 
suburban service where the traffic density is not sufficient 
to warrant electrification, certain types of branch line 
operation and, particularly where fuel is expensive, long 
main line hauling. 


Summary of the Discussion 


C. E. Barba (Boston & Maine) was of the opinion 
that the major factor in the determination of suitable 
Diesel units should be the selection of a definite horse- 
power per driver unit by establishing a carrying capacity 
per pair of drivers from 50,000 Ib. to 65,000 Ib. as a 
maximum. From the frame down to the rail, he was of 
the opinion that steam locomotive practice should be ad- 
hered to as closely as possible. 


W. G. Knight, (Bangor & Aroostook) brought up the 
question as to whether a Diesel engine could be designed 
to give at least the equivalent of 3,000 cylinder hp. with- 
out exceeding wheel load and curve limitations. If these 
limitations could not be met, he was of the opinion that 
the Diesel locomotive could never take the place of a 
steam locomotive in heavy freight service. This speaker 
questioned the availability of the Diesel engine to com- 
pete successfully with the steam engine on small branch 
lines. He elaborated on this point as follows: “We 
studied the subject very carefully and found the carrying 
charges on the Diesel locomotive were greatly in excess 
of the steam train we were using. The amount of labor 
to be eliminated came to some $1,800 a year. Therefore, 
on the basis of the carrying charges and the economy in 
fuel, the result from a comparison of the two engines 
showed that we would lose something like $1,000 a year 
either in Diesel or in gasoline unit operation.” 

Mr. Silverman (Boston & Maine) stated that his road 
is expecting to maintain the Diesel locomotive now being 
built in Europe for the Boston & Maine, for not in excess 
of 15 cents a mile. A decided fuel economy in the ratio 


of five or six to one as compared with coal is anticipated. 
A guaranteed mechanical efficiency from the engine shaft 
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to the wheels of 92 per cent on the first stage and 90 
per cent on the other stages has been made to the rail- 
road by the builder. 


The Question of Cost Per Horsepower 


W. L. Bean (New York, New Haven & Hartford) 
brought up the question of initial cost. He stated that a 
Pacific type locomotive that will develop 2,500 hp. will 
cost probably not over $75,000, or at a rate of $30 per 
horsepower, and that it is his understanding that a 
Diesel-electric locomotive will cost about $200 per 
horsepower, which would be $160,000 for an 800-hp. 
unit. He also stated that his experience with gears has 
been that trouble may be expected when they are re- 
quired to handle more than 175 hp. This is based on 
experience with electric locomotives which handle 175 
hp. through pinions. These gears are made of the best 
heat treated material obtainable and receive special han- 
dling in the shop. 

Mr. Bacon in his concluding remarks revealed that 
there is now on test in this country a single engine of 
3,000 hp. which will fit inside of a railroad clearance 
diagram. This engine has 12 cylinders, 16 in. bore by 
16 in. stroke, and runs at 700 r.p.m. In answer to the 
weight per horsepower, Mr. Bacon said: “A few years 
ago 200 lb. per hp. was thought to be a good weight 
figure for a bare Diesel engine. The entire modern 
Diesel locomotive can be built for about that figure, in- 
cluding transmission and frame. It is a figure which is 
being reached by many of the designers now in the larger 
units. With some designs you can even get down to less 
than 175 lb. per hp. for the entire locomotive. A steam 
locomotive weighs something like 130 to 150 Ib. per hp. 
so that the Diesel is not very far away from it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there is any advantage in trying 
to bring the Diesel down to the same actual weight as 
the steam locomotive. 


The Question of Weight 


“Coming down to the weight of the Diesel engine 
itself, the 1,200 hp. German Diesels in all cases, are in 
the neighborhood of 50 Ib. per hp. A few years ago 
people did not want to build engines for much less than 
100 Ib. per hp. At the present time I do not think that 
any one would consider designing a new engine for 
railroad service and have the weight over 50 Ib. per hp. 
That is the heavy limit. The new designs now being 
built, amongst which the Beardmore engines are note- 
worthy, weigh less than 20 lb. per hp. Another design 
of which I spoke, developing 3,000 hp. in.a single engine, 
is designed to weigh 19 lb. per hp. 

“Obviously the benefits of extreme weight reduction 
must be balanced against the question of first cost and 
maintenance. The European builders will talk business 
on the basis of 20 lb. per hp. They can build to that 
weight with reasonable speeds of revolutions and rea- 
sonable piston speeds, which to a considerable extent 
control the ultimate weight of the engine. The piston 
speed is really the governing factor rather than the revo- 
lutions per minute. The Diesel engines mentioned have 
in nearly all cases, a piston speed which is less than that 
in common use in gasoline-electric rail cars now running 
around the country. 

“Tt is a question whether it is worth while to play with 
weights less than 15 or 18 lb. per hp. I do not think we 
have any desire to do so, because if you take an engine 
of that weight you will find that it is only a small pro- 
portion, around ten per cent of the total locomotive 
weight. Therefore, if you want to save 100 lb., do not 
try to whittle it off the Diesel engine crankshaft, cylinder 
head or timing gears. It is better to leave it in the engine 
and whittle it off somewhere else. 
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“One way that weights are being reduced is by struc- 
turally combining the engine with the locomotive frame. 
The locomotive for the Pennsylvania System is built with 
the frame in a single casting, forming the bed plate for 
the engine and generator. Similarly, in the compressed 
air locomotive being built at Esslingen, the main side 
frames and crank case are bolted together to form a 
single structural unit. In that way weight can be saved 
much faster than by reducing the weight of the Diesel 
engine itself. Another way of saving weight is shown 
by the Brown-Boveri design where the generator is run 
faster than the engine crankshaft. This introduces some 
spur gears. The question is whether the saving in 
weight is worth the added complication of the gears. It 
will take actual experience to see, but I think we are 
safe in saying that Diesel engines can be built at 20 Ib. 
per hp. which will stand up indefinitely without excessive 
maintenance charges.” 


The Tractive Force Curve 


Mr. Bacon made some interesting comments on the 
shape of the tractive force curve. The Diesel-electric 
locomotive and, at intervals, the gear drive locomotive, 
are capable of developing maximum rated horsepower at 
high, low and intermediate speeds. Thus, a 1,500-hp. 
Diesel can put out 1,500 hp., whether the train be going 
10, 20, 40 or 60 miles per hour. Losses in the trans- 
mission will vary somewhat with the speed but there is 
always that amount of power available except that in the 
geared unit, if the maximum permissible speed is reached 
in its second gear and then the transmission shifted to 
third gear, the power available drops temporarily from 
1,200 hp. to 1,000 hp., but then works up to 1,200 hp. 
again. Hence, the tractive force curve is substantially 
hyperbolic, a smooth hyperbola in the case of the electric 
drive and a notched or stepped approximation with the 
gear drive. With the steam locomotive the actual horse- 
power varies considerably with the speed, the tractive 
force being limited, in turn, by the adhesion, the cylinder 
size and the capacity of the boiler. 

Mr. Bacon next took up the question of the great 
difference in first cost per horsepower between Diesel 
and steam equipment and agreed that the cost will range 
from $100 to possibly $200 per horsepower. To absorb 
the difference between the first costs of the Diesel and 
steam units, the operating road must make full use of 
the Diesel unit. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended March 3 amounted to 959,537 cars, a de- 

crease of 30,326 cars as compared with loading 

in the corresponding week of 1927 and of 5,472 cars as 

compared with 1926. Loading of grain and grain pro- 

ducts, livestock, forest products and miscellaneous 

freight was larger than a year ago. Coal loading, which 

amounted to 171,700 cars, represented a decline of 41,- 

454 cars from the corresponding week of last year. 

Northwest District Increases 

Loading in the Northwestern district showed an in- 

crease as compared with a year ago but the totals were 

smaller in other districts. The summary, as compiled 

by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, March 3, 1928 
1928 


























Districts 1927 1926 
0 a eee ee 218,022 228,025 235,567 
Pe widvcehintstehcateeews 187,109 207,260 196,404 
NR, oo. on bat beads PARKS - 53,275 57,403 50,015 
Southern ..... ey i Ee See 157,064 157,781 160,636 
ec cee meee ccamekie 125,471 119,089 115,503 
CE WOON os cckkvbesesvscec 142,811 143,089 132,547 
ES 6.6. w und ct ealeop eee wen 75,785 77,216 74,337 
Total Western Districts........... 344,067 339,394 322,387 
ee ee 959,537 989,863 965,009 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products......... 53,448 43,469 40,242 
)— ae 30,621 28,031 29,446 
Mr co chtubh edt aeeaeece kuna awe 171,700 213,154 182,443 
Sie a iceman bees 11,351 12,578 14,954 
OS SO eee 71,742 69,181 75,960 
at We chet aki nee ee bee Nae ade er 8,825 10,086 9,829 
peestmemes Ea Cy Bac ccccccscses 258,649 260,474 264,105 
PED . vicceeteadeteevenss 353,201 352,890 348,030 
SS a ee ree 959,537 989,863 965,009 
i 2 cin cadtegdeneuepuees 869,590 918,858 912,935 
OS aa rer ee 887,891 954,794 932,281 
eS ee re 906,009 962,602 917,625 
ee RE eee ee 926,204 965,664 914,491 

Cumulative total, 9 weeks...... 7,996,954 8,548,441 8,329,037 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Feb- 
ruary 29 averaged 372,916 cars, as compared with 385,- 
232 cars on February 23. The total included 155,554 
box cars, 168,172 coal cars, 24,591 stock cars and 12,- 
755 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended March 3 totalled 64,382 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 3,295 cars, and an increase of 
1,296 cars over the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
BENGE ©, BBBB icc cies ccocsoccccscce 64,382 43,533 
Feb. PTT eee 61,087 39,266 
Feb. | >.) See 64,611 41,421 
Ee BE cee bwenide de Gecweueeors 63,086 41,341 
Cumulative Total for Canada 
March 3, ceed nvetsnesdeesceans 564,809 343,230 
PEE ids EE woe ccueseevésnceeseeee 538,568 337,549 
Biaren 6, 31996. .cccccsccscccccoverses 495,185 320,154 


H. A. Rowe, chairman of the committee of the Safety Sec- 
tion, A. R. A., which deals with the careful crossing campaign, 
has issued a circular to the railroads reminding them, for the 
first 11 months of 1927, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports 124 fewer deaths at crossings than in the preceding 
year and 445 fewer injuries. As the number of automobiles 
has increased about 2,000,000 this is an encouraging showing. 
Mr. Rowe’s circular suggests early re-inspection of all grade 
crossings, removal of things that obstruct the wayfarer’s view 
and attention to other well-known precautions. 
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Electric Trucks at 


Grand Central Terminal * 
- : By H. A. Currie 


x Assistant Electrical Engineer, -New York Central 
i j T is highly important in railroad work, especially in 
. | crowded terminals like the Grand Central station in 
" . New York, that baggage mail, newspapers, etc., be 
moved as quickly as possible, in order that space may 
not be congested. In rush- periods, such as Decoration 
Day, July 4th, and-Labor Day, our facilities are taxed to 
the utmost and it is only with the aid of our electric 
, trucks that we are kept from being swamped. At these 
: crowded seasons portions of our driveway space are 
1 fenced off for the piling of mail and baggage and it is 
almost fascinating to see how these immense piles melt 
before the attack of the electric truck. 

As an example ‘of how baggage is handled in the 
terminal, a truck load of baggage delivered to us from 
one of the hotels is backed up against the bumper of 
the outgoing baggage room, trunks and bags are quickly 
deposited and are weighed on the platform scales ad- 
joining this unloading point. Our small freight-type 
trucks pick this baggage up and distribute it to various 
baggage piles according to their classification. From 
these piles the baggage is assorted and is collected by 
drop frame trucks just before train time. The trucks 
, are then taken down the freight elevator to the train 
. track and land the baggage at the baggage car door. 
| Our small trucks are used also for last minute deliveries 
as they are light and make better speed than the larger 
drop frame trucks. The average haul for our trucks is 
approximately 1,000 feet, which includes for incoming 
baggage a ramp of 10 per cent grade. 


ew 


Batteries 
A 228 ampere-hour plate type of battery is used, con- 
sisting of twelve 15-plate cells assembled in one crate. 
The batteries are all interchangeable, so that it is a 








Loading Mail from Drop Frame Trucks—The Same Type of 
Truck Is Used for Baggage 





imple matter, requiring but a few minutes to change the 
batteries on a truck. A battery is charged every two 
days. The truck on which a battery is to be renewed 
is run into the battery room and by means of a specially 
constructed hook attached to a hoist suspended from an 
overhead rail, the battery is taken out and placed in 
ne of the battery racks. A fully charged battery by the 


* Paper presented before the Commercial National Section of the 


ational Electric Light Assoeiation, 
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same process is taken down from the rack and placed in 
its compartment on the truck. 

The life of a battery is approximately 30 months and 
during this period it is washed once. The batteries are 
charged three in series from a 220-volt circuit, 110 volts 
per panel. If less than three batteries are available for 
charge per plug, resistance equivalent to the resistance 
of one or two batteries is inserted. A battery man as 


in constant attendance in the charging room, as 30 bat- 
teries are often on charge atone time. 

The type of receptacle and plug used on these bat- 
teries for making connection to thé motor on the one 








Small Freight Type Trucks Making a “Last Minute” Bag- 
gage Movement 


hand and to the charging line on the other, was 
originally developed by the railroad company shortly af- 
ter the first trucks were placed in service. 


Truck Maintenance 


All general repair work on trucks and electrical 
equipment is done in the repair room adjoining the bat- 
tery room, where also brakes are adjusted and running 
tests made. One foreman and four mechanics consti- 
tute the force in this room. 

Each truck is given a thorough overhauling every 
5,000 miles or about every two-and-one-half years. This 
work is done at the machine shop at 50th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. 

The trucks in service consist of 50 drop frame double 
ended trucks and five freight car type single ended 


Material Handled During 1927 “oa 





EE ee Spree rn ret y= 1,265,163 pieces 
IE? n.6: a: « ch nice cn dares a, <a 4 oo ee 30,726 tons 
OL ee were ae 4 fee PaaS 193,043 sacks 
CR NE x vn aweeces cess dtithdesewn ee 14,857 cars 
ER aed anh oe. b.5<.k os ode Oks ahs ees oe 2,765 
Seenery ..... AER AE FF 565 cars 








trucks, making a total of 55. These trucks each have 
a capacity of 4,000 Ib. The first trucks were put in 
service in April, 1911. The average miles per truck per 
day is 5.7. Cost of maintenance per truck per month is 
$53.00. The cost per mile for maintenance is $.31. 
Total truck miles for 1927 was 114,334. 


Operating Experience 


In connection with the handling of baggage it is in- 
teresting to know that there has been little increase in 
the last 20 years which is accounted for by the. change 
in fashions, which permits people to travel with much 
fewer trunks and other baggage. 
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Severe braking, cutting sharp corners, running 
through elevator doors, running trucks off platforms all 
are practices which have to be guarded against as con- 
tributing to high cost of maintenance. 

Operators are instructed and only properly qualified 
operators are permitted on the trucks. Experience has 
shown the importance of this rule as infractions result 
in damage to operator and truck. 

We also have a truck of the elevating type which 
handles building supplies, such as lumber, cement, paint 
and plaster, etc., around various floors of the Grand 
Central building. This truck is also equipped with a 
commercial license to permit it to operate on the city 
streets. It is often used for hauling supplies from the 
terminal up to a distributing point at 50th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. Several years ago we constructed 
a snow plow for flanging the sidewalks and roadways 
adjacent to the terminal. This experiment, however, 
was not a success as the capacity of the battery was not 
great enough to supply the amount of power required. 

An additional fleet of 42 trucks is used for handling 
express matter at the terminal. These are operated and 
maintained by the American Railway Express Com- 
pany. 


A Friction Spring for 
50 and 70-Ton Trucks 


HE Frost Railway Supply Company, Penobscot 
building, Detroit, Mich., has recently placed on 
the market a friction type coil spring for use in 
spring clusters on freight car trucks. This spring con- 
forms to A. R. A. standards as to diameter and height 
and is interchangeable with coil springs used in A. R. A. 

















Frost Friction Truck Springs for a 70-Ton Car 


Class D and H clusters for 50 and 70-ton trucks. The 
new spring is of the double coil type, the outer coil 
being an adaptation of the Harvey friction spring de- 
signed, in this case, to act as a suspension spring in- 
stead of a buffer spring. The inner coil is of the con- 
ventional helical type. 

In developing this spring the aim of the manufac- 
turers has been to provide a spring which, used in the 
cluster in combination with standard A. R. A. coil 
springs, will act as a snubber or dampener of spring 
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reaction to prevent the excessive rolling of freight cars 
with the resultant damage to car trucks and, in many 
cases, derailment of the car. The Frost friction spring 
is designed to absorb a part of the energy set up by 
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Sectional View of Frost Frictional 
Spring Showing Inner and 
Outer Coils 


a rocking car without the undesirable kick-back inher- 
ent in helical springs. The action of the new spring is 
best described by a comparison of tests on two five- 
spring clusters such as used for 70-ton trucks, one con- 
sisting of the A. R. A. Class H spring and the other 
four A. R. A. Class H coils in combination with one 
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Standard A.R.A. Class H Spring 


Composite Full Load Spring Record Obtained on a 70-ton 
Car Traveling 250 Miles 


Harvey friction coil. The table will show the compres- 
sion and release pressures at the various heights from 
free to solid for both spring arrangements. 


Comparison of Load and Release Pressures of a Class H 
and a Frost Friction Spring 
Frost friction spring 


(Four standard 


A. R. A. Class H cluster coils, one Harvey spring) 





Height —— ——_—_n~—_ —— — 
of spring, Compression, Release, Compression, Release, 
In. ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
8—1/4 0 0 0 0 
7—1/8 58,000 54,000 61,000 48,000 
7 65,000 61,000 69,000 54,000 
6—7/8 71,000 67,000 76,000 60,000 
6—13/16 74,000 71,000 80,000 63,000 
6—3/4 77,000 73,000 85,000 66,000 
6—11/16 80,000 76,000 90,000 69,000 
6—5/8 85,000 81,000 103,000 78,000 
6—9/16 98,000 91,000 146,000 109,000 


It may be seen that, owing to an increase in spring 
capacity, the working range of the Frost spring has 
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been somewhat reduced; that, on release the spring 
gives out materially less energy than is applied to it, and 
that a yielding peak of high capacity is available at the 
end of the travel to absorb undue shocks such as set up 
by a rolling car. The combination of the Harvey fric- 
tion spring and A. R. A. standard coils in the same clus- 
ter is patented. 


Minority of Senate 
Committee Defends Mr. Esch 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
ENATOR FESS, of Ohio, has filed with the Senate 
S a report on behalf of the minority of the committee 
on interstate commerce who voted in favor of con- 
firmation of the reappointment of J. J. Esch as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, declaring 
that they believe his rejection ‘“‘would be fraught with 
grave consequences which will appear to all upon ex- 
amination of the facts.” 

“The effo-t to refuse confirmation,” the minority 
report says, “seems no more than an attempt by de- 
feated and dissatisfied litigants to punish the court (in 
this case the commission) first because it reached a de- 
cision on an issue of fact contrary to their contention, 
and, secondly, because the court has construed a law 
admittedly vague and indefinite in a manner that was 
adverse to their interests. There is not as the matter 
now stands and there cannot be any charge that either 
the commission or the individual member whose con- 
firmation is now before us, is anything but fair and 
impartial. In all former cases, so far as I know, the 
Senate has stood for an independent and untrammelled 
commission, and it is hoped that it will not depart from 
that principle in this case, but will sustain it by the 
confirmation of Mr. Esch. 

“Although at the commencement of the investiga- 
tion by the committee there were numerous charges, 
both direct and indirect, assailing his personal integ- 
rity, these seem to have been all withdrawn,” said Sen- 
ator Fess. “The attack upon the official acts of Mr. 
I’sch seem all to come down to what he has done on 
the lake cargo coal case. In that case, upon its first 
determination by the commission, he voted against 
Pennsylvania and Ohio as competitors of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee, and on the 
second submission of the case he voted in favor of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. But it appeared upon the hear- 
ing that in the interim between the two votes Mr. 
Esch, as did the rest of the commission, had the bene- 
fit of extended further hearings, a mass of further 
evidence which embraced some 2,000 pages of testimony 
and almost 200 documentary exhibits. To the unbiased 
mind free from personal or sectional interest these facts 
supply ample ground to a man of unimpeachable char- 
acter such as Mr. Esch is now admitted to be, upon 
which to change his position in a highly controversal 
rate case. .... 

“The fact of the matter is that, boiled down, the 
criticism is that Mr. Esch in determining the issue of 
the cost of transportation relied too much upon dis- 
tance and too little upon other transportation conditions 
which all affect cost... .. In so far as Congress has 
ever given to the commission anything that approaches 
a rule of rate-making, it has relied upon distance in the 
long and short haul provision of section 4. Why, there- 
fore, should the Senate condemn Mr. Esch because he 
also gives consideration to the only element of trans- 
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portation cost which the Senate has specifically said 
must be considered? 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is charged 
with duties connected with properties valued at perhaps 
thirty billions of dollars, employing two million people, 
operating a service that affects our entire population. 
Its administration involves the most complicated prob- 


lems of the second industry in the nation. It was cre- 
ated to protect the public from possible injustices. .. . . 
The judgments, to be just and reasonably satisfactory, 
must be the result of decisions reached impartially, free 
from political influence, sectional pressure, or local in- 
terests. A commission’s decision to be of value must 
be unhindered to judge by the facts upon which the 
case rests. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, not unlike 
the Supreme Court, must be free from duress or threat, 
else its decisions will not be founded in justice or fair- 
ness, and its capacity as an administrative agency will 
be totally ruined. There can be no justice where judg- 
ments are to result of threatened punishment. 

“Rejection of this confirmation will be properly a 
warning to the members of this commission that in any 
decision the defeated litigant will appeal his case to the 
Senate for political treatment, making the appellate 
tribunal this political body instead of the court, the 
judicial body. 

“The immediate result of such action will tend to 
destroy the independence of this great governmental 
agency, which for forty years and up to this time has 
been free from a breath of suspicion of any political 
bias or prejudice.” 

It was expected that the debate on the question of 
confirmation would be taken up in the Senate in 
executive session on March 16. 


Commission Will Not Resign 


An illustration of the tension created by the lake 
cargo decision and controversy over confirmation of 
Mr. Esch was afforded when the Washington Star on 
March 8 published a story to the effect that several 
resignations among members of the commission might 
be looked for shortly and quoting an unnamed com- 
missioner as having declared that the commission ought 
to resign in a body as a protest against the action of 
the Senate committee. Rumors that the commission or 
some of its members were about to resign were rapidly 
circulated about the Capitol and in newspaper offices 
and many queries as to their truth reached the com- 
mission’s offices. Denials were made but Senator Neely, 
of West Virginia, read the Star article in the Senate 
on March 9, and stated that he would later introduce 
a resolution calling on the commission for an explana- 
tion. The resolution was not introduced, however, and 
by the time his speech appeared in printed and revised 
form in the Congressional Record next morning it 
merely expressed his “hope that the commission will 
promptly inform the Senate whether the article in 
question correctly states the attitude and the intentions 
of the members of the commission in the matter of 
the pending Esch confirmation.” 

“It is impossible for me to believe”, the official 
record quoted him as saying, “that the members of the 
commission would for an instant attempt, or think of 
attempting, to intimidate or coerce the Senate into 
pusillanimously surrendering its lawful right and vio- 
lating its lawful duty to determine the qualifications of 
appointees to membership on the commission. If this 
newspaper article be justified by the facts in the case, 
it discloses the most extraordinary and reprehensible 
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attempt in the history of the government to intimidate 
the United States Senate.” 
Supplemental Order in Coal Case 

On March 10 the commission made public a supple- 
mental order in the lake cargo coal rate case, dated 
March 8, amending and correcting the formal finding 
of its decision made public on February 25 in which it 
had found that the reduced rates proposed by the rail- 
roads serving the southern coal district fields “have not 
been justified.” “Upon further consideration of. the 
record, and for the clarification of the findings in the 
report and order entered on February 21,” the last 
paragraph of the report was made to read: “We find 
that the proposed rates would be unjust and unreason- 
able, and have not been justified. We shall require the 
cancellation of the suspended schedules and discontinue 
this proceeding.” 

In a concurring opinion Commissioner Eastman had 
characterized the former finding as “‘a finding of relative 
unreasonableness so far as section 1 is concerned” and 
declared that he believed the doctrine of relative un- 
reasonableness as here applied to be unsound. 

At a meeting of coal operators from the southern 
district held-in Washington on March 9. it was decided 
to institute litigation in the federal courts in an effort 
to set aside the commission’s decision. An effort was 
made to ascertain whether the railroads serving the 
southern district would join the litigation and it was 
stated that they were still consulting with counsel on 
the subject. Counsel for the southern operators have 
been working for some time on the question of an 
appeal to the courts. 


An Air Operated Horn 
for Railway Service 


WARNING signal device for use on rail motor 
cars and electric and steam locomotives, has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. This 

















The Westinghouse Pneuphonic Horn for Use on Rail Motor 
Cars and Locomotives 


horn has a harmonious tone combination which is easily 


distinguished from other right of way noises. It uses 
little air, requires no special reducing valve, operates 
successfully over a wide range of pressures and is of 


sturdy and durable design. 

The diaphragm or vibrating unit, enclosed in a cast 
base, is a substantial phosphor bronze disc uniquely bal- 
anced by a small weight. The bell of the horn is highly 
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burnished, heavy gage instrument brass. The horn is 
available in various types. and sizes to obtain different 
tonal qualities, and in combinations for producing a 
pleasing chime effect when desired. It is designated as 
the Pneuphonic horn. 


A New Industrial Tractor 


HE J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., has developed and placed on the 
market a new industrial tractor for use in freight 
houses, railway shops, storehouses and other places 
where materials are to be moved on trailers. The ma- 
chine has been built compact and low to permit its oper- 
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Tractor for Use in Close Quarters 


ation in close quarters and under small clearances. It 
is said that it can be turned completely in a radius of 
10 ft. and has great stability on account of its low cen- 
ter of gravity. 

The tractor is equipped with a pulley so that it may 
be used to operate belt-driven machines as well as for 
hauling. Its power is rated at 12 hp. at the drawbar 
and 20 hp. at the pulley, with an ample reserve for emer- 
gencies. The engine is supplied with a quick-acting 
throttling governor to regulate the speed of the engine 
quickly for variations in load. Approximately two- 
thirds of the weight of the tractor is borne by the rear 
wheels, which have rubber tires and are cast hollow so 
that they may be filled with 400 to 500 Ib. of sand when 
necessary to secure additional traction. 

A spring seat with a back is provided for the driver, 
from which he has a good view and is within easy reach 
of all of the necessary controls. The arrangement of 
the machine is said to be so simple that it can be oper- 
ated or adjusted by anyone with ordinary ability and 
the steering gear is designed to move the front wheels 
quickly without permitting them to jerk out of control. 


A COAST DEFENCE GUN—A 14-in. rifle—weighing, with its 
carriage and fittings, 735,000 Ib., was moved last week by the 
Boston & Maine and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, from Watertown, Mass., to the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Navy 
Yard. The gun was shipped from the Arsenal at Water- 
town, to Brooklyn to be loaded on a warship to go to the 
Panama Canal Zone. The barrel of the gun, 70 ft. long and 
weighing 297,000 Ib., was carried on a 16-wheel car, owned 
by the government. The carriage for the gun (189 tons) 
was moved on its own wheels, and a separate platform car 
was used for 30 tons of parts. 
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Accident Investigations 
July, August, September 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 

its quarterly summary of accident investigations, 

No. 33, which is for the three months ending 
with September, 1927. . This bulletin covers ten colli- 
sions, eight derailments and one fire, as follows: 


Train Accidents Investigated—July, August and September, 
1927 


1213. St. Louis-San Francisco........Victoria, Miss. (1925)...Oct. 27 D 
OO eer : I, Ee Meas Kas ter wer July 2D 
1347. New York Central .... -fona IsJand, N. Y........July 5 C 
Toledo Terminal a ~ 
1348. ) Toledo & Indiana {°-:--- .Valean, Ohio........... July 12 C 
1349. Oklahoma ... weciban ... Shell Creek, Okla.... ..July 19 C 
1350. Chicago Great Western ........Cannon Falls, Minn. ...July 21 C 
1351. Pennsylvania . ere 1 + ie Aug. 5D 
1352. Chicago, Mil., & St. Paul ......Sturtevant, Wis. ‘ Aug. 12 D 
1353. Baltimore & Ohio ............ Cridersville, Ohio .......Aug, 13 F 
1354. Nashville C. & St. Louis ...... Westport, Tenn. ; Aug. 15 C 
1355. Chicago, Burl., & Quincy .....Gregory, Mo..... ... Aug. 18 D 
1356. Central Union Depot & Ry. ...Cincinnati, Ohio. . ae ao 
1357. — ylvania . Ty akeglaeiiche Gallitzin, Pa.............Aug. 29 D 
mor : 
1358. | New York Chie” & St. L.} Painesville, Ohio........ Aug. 30 C 
I BN i i new am 6% Francisco, Ind...........Sept. 3 C 
1360. Evansville & Ohio Valley » « ke EN dake de he aanle a Sept. 7 C 
1362. Delaware, Lack. & Western ...Cranberry Lake, N. J....Sept. 15 D 
1363. Michigan Central .............Carpenter, Mich.......... Sept. 18 C 
1364. Baltimore & Ohio ............. oe ee Sept. 27 D 


Abstracts of the reports on the five accidents in July 
were given in the Railway Age of September 3, page 
444; October 8, page 687, and December 3, page 1108 
The accident at Cridersville, Ohio, August 13, was 
noticed in the Railway Age of December 17, page 1210. 
The report of the commission on the derailment at 
Gallitzin, Pa., on August 29, was noticed in the issue of 
November 12, page 934. The rest of those occuring 
in August were noticed in the issue of February 4, 
page 319. 

The derailment at Victoria, Mass., October 27, 1925, 
which is included in this bulletin, was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 31, 1925, page 813; December 
5, 1925, page 1018; and November 12, 1927, page 947, 
the last mentioned article being an abstract of the com- 
mission’s report, the issuance of which was delayed be- 
cause of the long time required for investigation. 

The five reports covering accidents in September are 
abstracted below: 

Southern, Francisco, Ind., September 3, 1:15 a.m.— 
Westbound passenger train No. 2, consisting of a loco- 
motive and six cars, moving at about 50 miles an hour, 
ran over a misplaced switch and into the head of a 
freight train standing on the side track, making a very 
bad wreck. The engineman and fireman of the pas- 
senger train and the fireman of the freight (which was 
a train of the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute) 
were killed and 12 passengers, two postal clerks and 
three employees were injured. The switch which was 
misplaced was in a defective condition and the lamp on 
the switch stand displayed a clear signal. The crank 
was disconnected from the bottom of the vertical shaft, 
because the set screw which should have held it did 
not hold. The report said that had a bolt hole been 
drilled through the bottom of the shaft, according to 
the design, with the crank properly secured, or had the 
counter bore in the shaft been properly centered so as 
to receive the set screw, the defective condition that 
was found would not have arisen. The men in charge 
of the freight had intended to proceed from the siding 
to the main track prior to the arrival of the passenger 
train, but this plan was changed; and then the switch 
was left in the wrong position by reason of the decep- 
tive light; the brakeman who turned the switch did not 
notice that the light remained motionless, and the con- 
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ductor, later, seeing the green light, assumed that the 
switch had been closed. The brakeman assumed that 
some other person had closed it while he was going to 
and from the telephone booth. 

Evansville & Ohio Valley, Clay, Ind., September 7.— 
Electric motor car No. 117, moving northward at about 
40 miles an hour, ran over a misplaced switch and col- 
lided with a freight car standing on a side track; and 
the motor-conductor was killed. Also, three passengers 
and one other employee were killed and 58 passengers 
were injured. This road has automatic block signals 
of some kind but at the time of this collision, trains 
were being operated by a special arrangement super- 
seding the timetable rules, and a special switch tender 
was employed. This man insisted that he closed the 
switch following the passage of car No. 117 southward, 
a short time prior to the collision, and he gave a sig- 
nal to the car on the northbound trip indicating that 
the main track was clear. There was some testimony 
to the effect that a trespasser may have misplaced the 
switch, but no conclusive evidence. The view of the 
switchstand from an approaching car is obscured by 
block signal boxes, on poles; and the report recom- 
mends that this view be improved. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (Sussex Branch) 
Cranberry Lake, N. J., September 15.—Westbound ex- 
tra 873 consisting of two locomotives coupled together 
and moving backward at about 25 miles an hour, was 
derailed on a curve and one of the firemen was killed 
and the other injured, both having been on the top of 
the leading tender at the time of the derailment. Care- 
ful examination was made of the locomotives and the 
track but the cause of the derailment could not be as- 
certained. 

Michigan Central, Carpenter, Mich., September 18.— 
Northbound passenger train No. 203, moving at about 
60 miles an hour, ran over a misplaced switch and in- 
to the head of a freight train standing on the side 
track, making a very bad wreck; the baggageman was 
killed and three other employees were injured. The 
switch had been misplaced immediately in front of the 
fast moving passenger train by a brakeman on the 
freight, who became confused and misunderstood the 
instructions of the freight engineman. The brakeman, 
in regular service only two days, had gone to the switch 
preparatory to turning it after the passenger train 
should have passed. While there, the engineman, see- 
ing that the brakeman, in disregard of the rule, was 
standing too near the track, made hand motions to him, 
intending to warn him away, but the brakeman in his 
confusion assumed that these motions called for the 
movement of the switch, apparently taking no notice of 
the position of the rails. He had made a number of 
trips as a student and had received a book of rules but 
“had not had an opportunity to study the rules.” 

Baltimore & Ohio, Cassell, Ohio, September 27.— 
Eastbound passenger train No. 34, moving at about 30 
miles an hour, was derailed at a loose or defec- 
tive switch (which had been damaged by a brake beam 
that had dropped from a car in a freight train a short 
time before) and the locomotive was overturned. The 
engineman and fireman were killed and three passen- 
gers, one mail clerk and one express mesenger were 
injured. An examination of the locomotive, after the 
wreck, showed that the leading truck had tended to run 
to the left side of the track, but it could not be deter- 
mined whether or not this contributed to the derailment. 
The main trouble was the truss rod of a brake beam 
which snapped off in the thread at the south side of 
the truck. 
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Railroad Practice in 1842 


MONG the railroad rule-books of antiquarian 
interest that have been noticed in the press within 
recent years, the oldest that is now recalled is one 

dated 1852, extracts from which were reprinted in the 
Railway Age of May 17, 1927, page 1404 (Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western). MHerewith the Railway Age 
is able to lay before the reader the contents of one which 
is ten years older than that, namely 1842; the 


“REGULATIONS FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 

WESTERN RAIL ROAD” 
This little book of 18 pages, 3% in. by 5% in., was 
printed at Springfield (Massachusetts) by Wood & 
Rupp. The copy is now the property of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. It was one of several hundred books in a rail- 
road library brought from England a few years ago and 
purchased by the late Mr. Huntington. 

The book contains no name of any officer and there is 
nothing to indicate who prepared it. The Boston & 
Worcester Railroad was completed from Boston west- 
ward, 44 miles, to Worcester in 1835, and the Western 
Railroad, from Worcester westward to Albany, N. Y., 
156 miles, was opened to Springfield, 54 miles, in 1839 
and to Albany in December, 1841 (temporarily using a 
part of the Hudson & Berkshire, a dilapidated railroad, 
between State Line and Chatham.) The Boston & 
Worcester and the Western were consolidated as the 
Boston & Albany on December 1, 1867. 

George Bliss, who was president of the Western for 
many years, wrote, in 1863, a historical memoir of the 
road; and from this memoir it appears that in March, 
1842, Bliss succeeded T. B. Wales as president (and 
thereafter he performed the duties both of president and 
of “agent” which had been his title theretofore). The 
engineer of the road in 1841, was Major George W. 
Whistler, well-known in railroad history as the man who 
resigned from the Western to go to Russia to build the 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow. Whistler’s 
departure from the Western Railroad was in June, 1842. 

It will be seen that under these rules, the chief 
operating officer was the engineer (Whistler) and it 
seems likely that he was the author or editor of this book. 
In September, 1842, James Barnes, who had been acting 
master of transportation at Springfield was appointed 
engineer; and for some time thereafter, Barnes’ name 
appeared on posters as superintendent and engineer. The 
masters of transportation, as will be seen, were substan- 
tially equivalent to the train master or assistant superin- 
tendent of today. Each of these officers had to manage 
only about 50 miles of line. 

It will be noted that the train rules have nothing to 
say about a time interval, or sunerioritv of one train over 
another at meeting points. These features, no doubt, 
were covered in the timetable. In a facsimile of a time- 
table of the line west of Springfield, dated 1859, which 
was published a few years ago, the meeting points are all 
recited at the foot of the table, with no mention of su- 
periority. At this time a second track was in use from 
the Hudson River eastward to the Massachusetts line. 
There was a rule which made eastbound trains superior 
to westbound, but which apparently was subject to some 
modification not stated on the face of the table. By 1859, 


there was a telegraph line the whole length of the road, 
but evidently it was very little used for train operations, 
and the telegraph offices were few and far betweeen. 
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The Rules 


WESTERN Ratt Roap 


1. Tue road shall be divided into three divisions—as follows: 
Ist From Worcester to Springfield; 
2d “ Springfield “ Pittsfield; 
3d“ ~—s~ Pittsfield “ Albany; 
each division being under the care of a Road Master. 

2. Each Road Master shall be charged with all repairs of the 
road bed and the track, together with the culverts, bridges and 
buildings at the way stations. 

3. Each division shall be divided into suitable sections,—to 
each of which there shall be assigned permanently one super- 
intendent, with as many hands as the Road Master may judge 
necessary for keeping said division in good running order; and 
each of these parties shall be furnished with a hand car for 
the conveyance of themselves and tools, which shall be run over 
their respective divisions every morning before the passing of 
the trains. 

4. The Road Master shall keep a journal of his operations— 
stating the several points at which labor has been performed, 
the nature and amount of the same, the results produced, in 
order that the experience thus acquired may be rendered serv- 
iceable in subsequent operations. 

5. He will at the end of each month make a report to the 
Engineer of his proceedings, with such suggestions as he may 
deem necessary. 

6. During the winter, when the road is liable to be obstructed 
by snow and ice, he will be particularly attentive, and will 
render such aid as may be necessary to forward the trains with 
the least possible delay. 

RUNNING. ;, 

1. The Cars in all the trains, shall be connected with double 
fastenings. 

2. In descending the grades higher than 60 ft. per mile pas- 
senger trains shall not exceed 18 miles per hour, and merchan- 
dize trains shall not exceed ten miles per hour. 


CONDUCTORS. 


1. It shall be the duty of the Conductor to be with and con- 
duct the train to its station, and to see that all baggage and 
treight is loaded and in readiness to start at the appointed 
time. 

2. Whenever a train arrives at either end of the road, it shall 
be the duty of the Conductor of such train—after he shall have 
given the necessary attention to the passengers on their leaving 
the cars—to examine the cars, and to collect all baggage, pack- 
ages or other articles left by passengers, which he shall imme- 
diately deliver over to the baggage master, whose duty it shall 
be to enter the same on his book with memorandum of date, 
and particular train, and such marks as may be found on each 
package. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Conductor, (after the passengers 
shall have left the train and he shall have made his inspection 
and delivered over the baggage left) to proceed with the train 
to the car house and there give his personal attention to the 
changing and preparing the trains for the next trip, and he 
shall not leave the depot during the hours that all others are 
required to be there without permission of the person in charge. 

4. The Conductor while on duty shall wear the badge of his 
office—and it shall be his duty to see that the Brakemen of his 
train do the same. 

5. All Brakemen are under the immediate direction of the 
Conductor of the train to which they belong, and are required 
to obey any directions he may give them. 

6. While on the road the Conductor has sole charge of the 
train. He will direct the Engine men when and where to stop 
and when to start. 

7. The Conductor will report immediately on his arrival at 
the depot, any disobedience of orders on the part of the Engine 
men, or neglect of Depot Agents, or others under his charge. 
He will also report immediately on his arrival the cause of un- 
usual delay, which reports will be entered on the journal kept 
at the office. 

8. Trains will at times move round curves with care, and 
with a good look-out—the engine bell and whistle both being 
used at intervals of time until the engine has passed from the 
curve on to the straight line. 

9. The engine bell will be sounded when a train is within 
eighty rods of a crosssing (which it will approach with care) 
and continue to be sounded until the crossing is made. 

10. If a train be detained on the road from any cause, and 
is unable to proceed, the Conductor will send a Brakeman to 
the nearest point for assistance, with instructions to procure a 
horse if possible, to enable him to proceed without unnecessary 
delay. And if he is expecting to meet a train on the road he 
will send another Brakeman forward with his signal, who will 
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proceed with all possible dispatch till he reach the train ex- 
pected, with which he will return to his train. If another train 
is following he will send another Brakeman to meet it with a 
signal. 

11. The Conductor will attend the brake of the first car in the 
train, and his station while under way and not otherwise em- 
ployed, shall be on the platform outside the car, and whenever 
he may require the engine to stop will pull the check connected 
with the engine bell—this check-line will extend from the bell 
back to the last car in the train, and will be pulled by any 
Brakeman in case of accident. 


12. It shall be the duty of the Engineman to keep a good 
look-out ahead; and whenever he shall see cause to stop the 
train or slacken the speed, he shall shut off the steam and blow 
the engine whistle, as the signal for applying all the brakes. 


13. Conductors will daily compare and regulate their time at 
the Depots. 


Depreciation Hearings Resumed 


WASHINGTON, mm’ & 

EARINGS before Commissioner Eastman and 

Examiner Bunten of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission on the commission’s proposed de- 
preciation order, the effective date of which has been 
postponed, were resumed on March 14, when testimony 
on behalf of the railroads in opposition to or in criticism 
of features of the order was continued. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
expressed the opinion that such a system of depreciation 
accounting as proposed is not necessary and would 
serve no useful purpose as applied to railroads. He 
said that depreciation accounting for equipment is all 
right and should be continued because it is a practice 
of long standing but that he thought as applied to fixed 
structures it is not necessary except for such items as 
are of sufficient importance that their retirement would 
greatly distort the operating expenses for a single year. 
He said that when he became president of the L. & N. 
and found that it had a practice of depreciation account- 
ing for property other than equipment he had sought to 
abolish it, but that he had been advised not to take the 
step because of the pending proposals of the commission. 

Mr. Cole was followed by G. J. Bunting, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, who read into the record a 
detailed analysis and criticism of the commission’s order, 
pointing out incidentally the great cost that would be 
involved in keeping the records it would require. He 
said he was firmly convinced that the railroads cannot 
make a practical application of the order and that what 
can be done with it from a practical standpoint does not 
accomplish what the commission seeks. 

In concluding his statement Mr. Bunting said: “I 
believe I have fully informed the commission, from my 
study of the order, that: 

“Instead of permitting it to police the provisions, with 
respect to recapture, it will, through the medium of this 
order, place itself in a position whereby it is less for- 
tunate in this respect than it has ever been heretofore, 
for the reason that it has gotten away from the actuality 
and definiteness in the matter of accounting, and sur- 
rounded the accounts with assumptions, estimates and 
prognostications, so that manipulation of the accounts 
can be the order of the day by any person or corporation 
that may so desire or finds it expedient for such action. 

“The plan does not offer or disclose actual cost of 

peration, but it does disclose the cost of operation as 

someone estimates it should be or desires it should be, 
regardless of what the actual cost may be.” Mr. Bunt- 
ing also said in part: 

“To attempt depreciation accounts and reserves for 
the various classes of material composing track struc- 
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ture, involving as it does a ‘never-ending’ service life 
under continuous upkeep, will result in confusion, sug- 
gests endless manipulation, obliterates a function of 
management through the lack of comparative informa- 
tion as to cost of upkeep, and unjustifiably imposes upon 
the railroads excessive accounting without real benefits. 

“There should be created no depreciation reserve with 
respect to any property, the identity of which cannot be 
maintained to the time of retirement. In the absence 
of such identification, the question as to whether or not 
operating expenses have absorbed the full book vatue 
of the property under depreciation is never answered, 
and the absence of this answer nullifies the depreciation 
theory. Whenever it is impossible to secure exactness, 
the maintenance or upkeep theory should be substituted 
and, with respect to such items as ties, rails, ballast and 
other materials composing the track structure, the de- 
preciation theory should not be applied for that reason. 

“To attempt to create retirement reserves spread 
over the lives_of property, and call such reserves de- 
preciation reserves, is mere accounting terminology and 
a convenience for the purpose of spreading the burden 
of the expense over a period of time, and does not 
represent a lessening of value of the property under-. 
going the so-called depreciation accrual. It is impos- 
sible to create reserves based upon age, decay and such 
other elements that individual views may inject as 
entering into and forming a part of a so-called depre- 
ciation reserve that can be used as a measure of less- 
ening value. It would be just as unreasonable to antici- 
pate accretions due to price changes and include such 
accretions in the income account. They are anticipatory 
of events to come, the materialization of which is uncer- 
tain. The order requires that the amount determined as 
‘past accrued depreciation’ be credited to the deprecia- 
tion reserve and correspondingly charged to a suspense 
account on the debit side of the balance sheet. The 
effect of this is to create a reserve liability, which is 
offset on the balance sheet in a way, which must even- 
tually be charged to profit and loss. There will be large 
amounts added to the so-called depreciable value of 
property, which have been previously charged to operat- 
ing expenses, income or profit and loss, which will again 
be lodged in profit and loss through the medium of so- 
called current depreciation charges or through the 
final disposition of the so-called ‘past accrued deprecia- 
tion’ as an arbitrary reduction of the profit and loss 
balance. This, I believe, will amount to the large total 
of more than $71,000,000 for the Illinois Central 
properties. 

“Every requirement of the order has a tendency to 
increase the already burdensome volume of detail in- 
cident to accounting, and no provision of the order 
reacts toward the simplification of this work.” 














On the Boston & Worcester R. R.—Built by William 
Mason, March, 1867 
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Poor Salesmanship for Safety? 


East Pittsspurcn, Pa. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have just read your editorial in February 18, “Selling the 
Public on Railway Safety.” 

Actually, the railroads seem to be unselling this feature. 
Practically every time I purchase a railroad ticket, the agent 
attempts to sell me some accident insurance along with it. 
He instills a sense of fear in my mind which may not be 
justified, but I am always glad when the trip is ended. 

J. M. Lapperton. 


New Books 


L’Electrification des Principales Lignes des Chemins de Fer 
Federaux, by Jean Goettler. 56 Pages. 6 in. by 9 in. 
Bound in Paper. Published by Bolliger & Eicher, Berne, 
Switzerland. Price, 2 Swiss francs. 

This well-printed booklet is an interesting popular account of 

the electrification of the government railways in Switzerland, 

the program for which, involving principal main lines, is 
nearing completion. The work done in the current year will 
bring the total electrified route mileage up to 984. The booklet 
is in French, but it is simply written and easy for those whose 
knowledge of that tongue goes little beyond acquaintance. 

There is a short historical sketch, a description of the various 

hydro-electric plants, something on transmission lines and sub- 

stations, and other chapters on contact lines, rolling stock and 

operation. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. . 


The Anthracite Railroads. By J. I. Bogen. 273 pages, with 
maps. 8% in. by 55% in. Bound in boards. Price $4.25. 
Published by the Ronald Press Company, New York. 

In dealing with those railroads having their beginnings in 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the author has presented a 
history of the Reading, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Central of New Jersey and the 
Delaware & Hudson, from the days when the promise of 
profits from coal traffic first stirred the imagination of men 
to conceive the building of carriers for that traffic, down to 
the present. He shows, of course, the early competition with 
transportation by water, the early political difficulties and the 
continued financial troubles through the years of panic and 
those in which every effort was being made to build up the 
different railroads. 

In closing his book, Mr. Bogen runs over the present situa- 
tion on different lines, contrasts the present with the period 
of growth after the Civil War, and considers the future of 
the anthracite railroads. He points out that the consolida- 
tion program when carried out may do away entirely with 
the distinct identity of anthracite roads as the different and 
larger systems absorb the anthracite lines. 


Castles, by Sir Charles Oman, K. B. E. 229 Pages, 7 in. by 
10 in. Richly illustrated with drawings, color plates, pho- 
tographs and maps. Published by the Great Western 
Railway, Londun. Price, 5s. 

The 10:30 Limited, by W. G. Chapman, 130 Pages. 5 in. by 
7% in. Illustrated. Bound in paper. Published by the 
Great Western Railway, London. Price, 1s. 

Brunel and After, by Archibald Wiliams. 205 Pages. 5 in. 
by 7% tn. Illustrated. Bound in Paper. Published by 
the Great Western Railway, London. Price, 1s. 

The Channel Islands. 57 Pages, 5 in. by 7% in., exclusive of 
Illustrations. Bound in paper. Published by the Great 
Western Railway, London. Price, 1s. 

Southern Ireland. 66 Pages, 5 in. by 7% in., exclusive of 
illustrations. Bound in paper. Published by the Great 
Western Railway, London. Price, 1s. 
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The Cader Country. 45 Pages, 5 in. by 7% in., exclusive of 
illustrations. Bound in paper. Published by the Great 
Western Railway, London. Price 1s. 


Twixt Rail and Sea. by W. G. Chapman, 148 Pages, 5 in. by 
7% in. Illustrated. Bound in paper. Published by the 
Great Western Railway, London. Price, 1s. 

Holiday Haunts (1928 edition). 964 Pages, 5% in. by 8% 10. 
Illustrated with photographs and maps. Bound in paper. 
Published by the Great Western Railway, London. 
Price, 1s. 


The preparation of advertising booklets is not the easiest of 
jobs. The compiler must, of course, adequately portray the 
excellence of the commodity he has for sale, but in doing 
this he must take care not to presume too far on the credu- 
lity of his readers. If his commodity really has all the merits 
he believes it to have, and if they are as evident as he be- 
lieves them to be, perhaps the best advertising strategy is 
merely to describe the commodity, without superlatives, trust- 
ing the intelligence of the reader to find its merits. But this 
is not as easy to do as it may sound. It is much simpler 
to voice one’s enthusiasm about something one knows well 
than it is to give a temperate description of it. One’s own 
enthusiasm arises from a thorough knowledge of the subject; 
it has a basis and a background. But one may try to impart 
the enthusiasm to others without first conveying to them the 
knowledge upon which the enthusiasm can be based. 

The books and pamphlets listed above are excellent examples 
of literature designed to impart a background of knowledge 
upon which appeals to enthusiasm may be based, subordinat- 
ing the direct sales appeal to reader interest. Of them 
“Castles” is probably the most ambitious. It is a large vol- 
ume, handsomely printed and richly illustrated, prepared by a 
reputable scholar and has not the slightest direct sales ap- 
peal. 

Yet few can read the book (and it is easy to read) 
without experiencing a surge of desire to see some of the 
places it describes. 

“The 10:30 Limited” describes a trip from London to Pen- 
zance on the Great Western’s “Cornish Riviera Express” in 
terms to appeal to “boys of all ages.” Incidentally it imparts 
a great deal of information about railway operation, loco- 
motive construction, etc. Our copy bears the legend “Seventy- 
first thousand,” and we do not wonder at it. 

“Brunel and After” is a popularly written historical sketch 
of the railway. “The Channel Islands,” “Southern Ireland” 
and the “Cader Country” described the scenic, historical and 
resort attractions of regions served by the railway. “Twixt 
Rail and Sea,” which is likewise a book for “boys of all 
ages,” describes dock and harbor facilities. 

“Holiday Haunts” is the most prodigious resort guide we have 
ever seen. It covers the entire Great Western territory—the 
West of England, Wales, Southern Ireland, and Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands, with a great deal of text matter 
describing briefly almost every point of interest to vacation- 
ists; it catalogs available accommodations at every point, from 
large hotels down to the lady who might be induced to take a 
couple of “paying guests.” In all it contains 964 pages, many 
of them advertisements. 

These books are but a selection from a much larger num- 
ber issued by the railway. How can a railway afford to dis- 
tribute such expensive literature as this to attract passenger 
business? The answer is that the distribution is not free; 
each publication has a price—generally low, but probably 
enough to defray most of the actual manufacturing costs of 
the books. 

The English public is accustomed to paying for such ma- 
terial, and thus the problem of the railway in justifying 
the expenditure for really adequate descriptive literature is 
immensely simplified. A glance at these publications will con- 
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vince anyone that the company’s publicity department has taken 
full advantage of its opportunity and is issuing literature upon 
which experts would be put to it to.offer suggestions for im- 
provements. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Yankee of the Yards—The Biography of Gustavus F. 
Swift by Louis F. Swift, and Arthur Van Vlissengen, Jr. In 
this story of the life of the founder of Swift & Co. there is 
valuable data on the beginnings of refrigerator car service. 
Pub. by A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, Ill. $3. 


Vegetable Statistics—Year Ended December 31, 1926, With 
Comparable Data For Earlier Years, prepared by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Statistical Bulletin No. 22, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. “Car-lot shipments” p. 82-148, “Ship- 
ments and unloads” p. 149-233, “Freight rates” p. 245. 268 p. 
Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C., 35 cents. 


Interstate Commerce Commtssion—Organization and Ad- 
ministration, by Prof. Winthrop M. Daniels. This is a non- 
technical description of the Commission and how it works 
issued as Traffic Management Manual no. 49 of the LaSalle 
Extension University. The charts showing the relationships 
of the bureaus and sections should be very helpful. 88 p. Pub. 
by LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 


Periodical Articles 


Are Railroads Suffering from Too Much Regulation? by 
Pierce H. Fulton. Magazine of Wall Street, March 10, 1928, 
p. 836-839, 903-908. 

Golden Arrows, by Nancy Hoyt. Odd adventures of two 
travelers on the “Golden Arrow” one of the French “trains de 
luxe.” Harper’s Bazaar, March, 1928, p. 73, 150, 152. 


Operation of Austrian Federal Railways, by H. Lawrence 
Groves. Operations for 1926. Commerce Reports, March 12, 
1928, p. 711. 

Sources For Labor Historians, by Eugene Staley. Persons 
and printed material and where important collections of ma- 
terial on history of the labor movement are located. American 
Federationist, March 1928, p. 282-286. 

Ten Nights in a Pullman, by Bruce Bliven. Passenger trains 
west of and east of Chicago described. New Republic, March 
7, 1928, p. 93-95. 


Seeing the V’orld from the Air, by Sir Alan J. Cobham. An 
illustrated article on series of long journeys by a man who 
seldom uses either steamships or railroads. National Geographic 
Magazine, March, 1928, p. 348-384. 

Value for Rate Making and Recapture of Excess Income. 
I-II, by George G. Tunell. “Solution of the valuation problem,” 
p. 140, Feb., 1928, issue. Journal of Political Economy, Decem- 
ber, 1927, p. 725-775, February, 1928, p. 100-140. 

Motive Power Development on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, by Paul T. Warner. An illustrated article 
which gives something of the history of freight and passen- 
ger equipment as well as of motive power. Baldwin Loco- 
motives, January 1928, p. 3-28. 

Co-operation of Employers and Workers in England. “Rail- 
way co-operation” i. e., the L. M. S. scheme, p. 60. Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1927, p. 57-60. 

Service Rendered the True Measure of Railway Valuation, 
by Slason Thompson. The author’s estimate of value under 
this measure is $27,644,053,563. 32 p. Pub. by Bureau of Rail- 
way News and Statistics, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 

A Drop in Traffic, by Rudyard Kipling. Vivid description 
of a Brazilian railway in which there may be found also a 
fine reference to Sir William Van Horne and others who 
have built or are operating railways regardless of topography 
and the weather. Liberty, February 18, 1928, p. 11-13. 
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Looking Backward 
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Fifty Years Ago 


Western immigration has set in this winter in a way that 
recalls the palmy days of 1867-69, when the railroads to Kan- 
sas and other border states had a passenger traffic that re- 
sembled that of Eastern trunk lines, and west-bound business 
was much larger than east-bound. Now the rush is chiefly 
to Kansas and Minnesota. The railroads profit doubly by this 
immigration, first by carrying the immigrants and their house- 
hold goods, and second by selling them land.—Raitlroad Gazette, 
March 15, 1878. 


George Westinghouse, Jr., through his counsel, has filed a 
bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., against the Emlenton, Shippenville & Clarion (now 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio), alleging an infringement of 
the patent on the Westinghouse air brake, vacuum engines 
and other appliances for checking the speed of trains in making 
stops.—Railroad Gazette. March 15, 1878. 


Those in charge of the Kansas Pacific (now part of the 
Union Pacific), propose the creation of a government com- 
mission to manage the different Pacific railroads, and espec- 
ially the Union Pacific. They ask that this commission fix 
rates and settle all questions in regard to the pro-rating of 
traffic between roads.—Railroad Gazette, March 15, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


There are now not less than 8,500 miles of new railroad 
either under contract or under construction, with 2,780 miles 
additional on which it is expected that work will be under- 
taken during the Spring or Summer. It is now certain that 
the mileage to be constructed in 1903 will be greater than in 
1902.—Railway Age, March 20, 1903. 


Sharp competition among several railroads has led the gov- 
ernment to award the contract for the transportation of marines 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast to the Union Pacific 
at the low rates of one-fourth cent and one-sixth cent per man 
per mile. The 2,300 miles of transportation will be furnished 
for $5 per man for parties of between 39 and 100 and $3.12 per 
man for parties of 100 and more—Ratlway and Engineer- 
ing Review, March 14, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


In a decision handed down in the United States district court 
for the Western district of Arkansas the two-cent passenger 
fare provision of the Oklahoma state constitution, litigation over 
which has been pending since 1909, was permanently enjoined. 
An order issued by the Oklahoma state corporation commission 
in which the commission took jurisdiction over freight and 
passenger rates within the state was also enjoined permanent- 
ly —Railway Review, March 16, 1918. 


The establishment of the Division of Finance and Purchases 
of the Railroad Administration, was announced by Director- 
General McAdoo on March 7. The central advisory purchas- 
ing committee will be composed of Henry B. Spencer, vice- 
president in charge of purchases of the Southern, Samuel Por- 
cher, general purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania, and George 
G. Yeomans, general purchasing agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford—Railway Age, March 15, 1918. 


The bill providing for the compensation of the railroads and 
prescribing the terms and conditions under which government 
control is to be exercised, was passed by the Senate on March 
13, having been passed previously by the House. In provides 
that government control shall extend not to exceed 21 months 
after the proclamation of peace and gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission final authority in the matter of ‘rate mak- 
ing —Railway Age, March 15, 1918. 
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“Well”, said the Irate Passenger, “I see from the ads that 
they are ‘putting color in the kitchen’ and rainbow tiling in 
the bathroom and just last week I had to buy my secretary a 
new green desk and a purple typewriter. I wonder how much 
longer engines and passenger cars are going to stay black, 
or dark and dirty green—probably until undertakers take to 
wearing pink Prince Alberts.” 

Among the peculiar station names are those of Orestod, 
Colo., and Dotsero. The first is on the Denver & Salt Lake, 
the second, 41 miles away, on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. If the proposed Moffat transcontinental line is con- 
summated, it is proposed to build a new line between the two. 
The pecularity of the names is that Orestod is Dotsero spelled 
backwards, or vice versa. The problem of which is spelled 
forwards and which backwards should be absorbing as which 
came first, the hen or the egg. 

“In a recent issue,” writes E. Sherman, “you referred. to 
the handwriting characteristic of telegraphers with a well de- 
served lament at its passing. My first boss was an old key 
pounder who had left the service and my admiration of his 
handwriting led him to tell me a few things about ‘the fist.’ 
According to him, the first task of the tyro of forty years ago 
was to learn the fist; in consequence many long hours of 
practice were put in. Some of the principles he worked on 
were to start letters at the top, whenever possible; to join 
words as much as possible; to write quickly; and above all to 
write legibly.” 

Add Dickensiana 


“There is also a Trotwood, Ohio,” writes H. M. Waybright, 
“on the Pennsylvania, taken from David Copperfield by an ad- 
mirer of Dickens seventy years ago.” 


A British Railway Family 
John Mead of Tondu, Wales, is said to be conductor of a 
Great Western Railway train on which his five sons are, re- 
spectively, engineer, fireman and brakemen. 


A Crisis, and Criticism, from Cackle Corner 


Old timers who had the experience of trying to placate 
aroused and indignant farmer-owners of livestock whose deli- 
cate systems were considerably upset by the Iron Horses of 
pioneer days, will get a reminiscent chuckle from the follow- 
ing Postoffice Department press release: 

The proprietor of the “Cackle Corner Poultry Farm,” located 
at Garrettsville, Ohio, feels that he has a grievance against the 
United States air mail planes. In a letter received by Post- 
master General New, the owner of this chicken farm blames 
the decrease of his egg yield to the low flying planes which 
appear over his farm every week or so, causing his hens to pile 
up and injure each other. In this frightened state, he says, the 
hens refuse to lay the usual number of eggs and he is afraid 
that his business will be ruined if the planes continue their 
low flying. 

“I am a poultry raiser keeping about 2,500 leghorn hens,” 
says the proprietor of the poultry farm in his letter to the 
Postmaster General. “About once in two or three weeks an 
airplane, sometimes it is a U. S. mail plane, flys over my 
place so low that the hens become so frightened that they 
pile up, thus injuring each other, and my egg yield drops one 
or two hundred eggs per day and by the time I get them back 
to normal along comes another low flying machine and sends 
the egg yield down again. I dare say a small flock would not 
be harmed as much as the larger flocks, but the loss to me is so 
great that I fear it may put me out of business and I won- 
dered if the planes could not be requested to fly higher.” 

The Postmaster General has notified the National Air Trans- 
port, which has the contract for the New York-Chicago air 
mail route and which passes over the farm of the poultry 
dealer at Garrettsville, suggesting that the planes of the com- 
pany ascend a little higher when they reach that town. 





Odds and Ends of Ratlroading: 
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An Accommodating Accommodation Train 


“On the return trip from Old Forge Thursday the school 
bus, in attempting to turn out for an approaching car, got 
too far off the beaten roadway and mired itself in the snow to 
such an extent that it was impossible to get out on its own 
power. Fortunately it was close to the railroad and a passing 
freight train very accommodatingly stopped, hitched a rope 
on the rear of the bus and backed up and soon had it back 
on the highway ready for travel. No damage was done and 
there was no dariger, the trouble being that the wheels of the 
bus could not get traction."—The Adirondack Arrow, Old 
Forge, N. Y. 


An Added Attraction for Passengers 


A card bearing the following inscription is being handed 
to Pullman passengers on a branch. line in New York State 
by “a deaf musician,” whose weird attempts to translate opera 
on a violin are heartrending: 

“To Wom It May Concern 

“Through an accident I lost my hearing. I am unable to get 
a position in an orchestra, but I will play a solo for you here. 
I would appreciate it very much if you will help me make an 
honest living. Thanking you for a donation, Yours Grate- 
fully, A Dear MusIcran.” 


Motor Competition in England 
The British railways, too, have their troubles because of the 
growth of highway transport. In order more effectively 
to meet this competition they themselves are seeking authority 
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THE DREAM OF THE ROAD TRANSPORT “BOSS, 


From the Railway Review (England) 














in Parliament to operate on the highways. In this effort they 
are being actively opposed by independent motor vehicle 
operators. The accompanying cartoon is an expression from 
the leading British railway union paper. 
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Erie Viaduct, Jersey City N. J. 


THE GREAT NorTHERN has applied to 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Montana for permission to abandon its 
Cutbank engine terminal. It is planned 
to run locomotives between Havre, Mont., 
and Whitefish, a distance of 256 miles, 
without change. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA will operate a spec- 
ial train from Chicago to Atlantic City, N. 
J., on June 18 to accommodate members 
of the Mechanical and the Motor Trans- 
port divisions of the American Railway 
Association and members of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers Association who 
will attend the meetings at Atlantic City 
on June 20 to 27. The train will leave 
Chicago at 1:10 p. m. central time, and 
will arrive at Atlantic City at 10:30 a.m. 
eastern time on June 19. 


Railway Wage Statistics for 
December 

The number of railway employees re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as of the middle of the month of 
December was 1,660,338 and their total 
compensation for the month was $235,518,- 
145, according to the commission’s 
monthly summary of railway wage statis- 
tics. Compared with the returns for the 
corresponding period of 1926, the number 
of employees reported shows a decrease of 
113,526, or 6.4 per cent, and the total com- 
pensation shows a decrease of $17,421, 
346, or 6.9 per cent. 


Western Outlet for Peace River 


The Brule or Obed route is the best 
for a Pacific Coast outiet for the Peace 
river country in northwestern Alberta, 
according to E. M. M. Hill, reconnais- 
sance engineer of the Canadian National, 
in a report tabled in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa this week by Charles A. 
Dunning, Minister of Railways and 
Canals. 

Grades by the Peace pass route, agi- 
tated for by a section north of Peace 
river, and by outside interests, cannot be 
reduced below 2 per cent except at pro- 
hibitive cost, Mr. Hill finds. The engineer, 
however, suggests a survey of Peace 
pass in order to afford conclusive answer 
to the proponents of that route. He also 
advises a survey of the Monkman pass 


which, he asserts, possesses some distinct 
advantages. He further recommended 
immediate construction of a branch line 
to Pouce Coupe and extension of the ex- 
isting North Peace branch of the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan & British Columbia. 


Wage Increase on the T. & P. 


Shop mechanics and apprentices of the 
Texas & Pacific and the Texas Pacific- 
Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of 
New Orleans, members of the Association 
of Mechanical Department Employees, 
have been granted wage increases of 2 
cents and 1 cent per hour respectively 
under the terms of a new wage agreement 
negotiated at Dallas, Tex., on March 5. 
About 1,700 employees of the Texas & 
Pacific and about 210 employees of the 
New Orleans terminal are affected by the 
wage increase. 


Business Publisher Wins 
Advertising Award 


The Harvard Award for Distinguished 
Services to Advertising (1927), familiarly 
known as the “Bok Award,” has been pre- 
sented to James H. McGraw, president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
publishers of business and technical journ- 
als. The award takes the form of a gold 
medal bearing the inscription “for dis- 
tinguished personal service rendered 
American commerce and industry through 
raising the standards of advertising.” 
The award is made annually by a jury 
appointed by the dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Pullman Porters’ Strike Vote 
Threat 


A strike vote by members of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is 
expected within the next few weeks, ac- 
cording to A. P. Randolph, general or- 
ganizer of the brotherhood. The strike 
vote, it is hoped, will force the United 
States Board of Mediation to recognize 
an “emergency situation” in interstate 
commerce, and cause the board to appoint 
arbitrators and to hold hearings in the 
matter of increased wages for sleeping 
car porters who assert that they desire 


tipping to be abolished and a sufficient 
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wage increase granted them to take the 
place of tips now received. The action 
toward taking the strike vote has been 
brought about, according to Mr, Randolph 
by failure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue an order forbidding 
the Pullman Company to permit tipping. 


The C. P. R. in 1927 


With gross earnings at the highest level 
since the inflation year of 1920 and the 
second greatest in history the Canadian 
Pacific, in its report on the results of the 
operations for the twelve months ended 
December 31 last shows the lowest net 
revenue in three years, the figures showing 
a decline in net revenue of $5,300,000 
from the 1926 figures. The increase in 
operating expenses more than kept pace 
with the rise in gross, while fixed charges 
also increased. 

The current statement differs from its 
predecessors of recent years in that the 
special income has been added to the 
sunimary of accounts in order to show 
gross results before deduction of fixed 
charges and dividends. Previously the 
special income account had been shown 
separately with a fixed proportion of the 
year’s ordinary dividends charge against 
it. 

Special income showed a considerable 
gain over that of 1926, and, at $11,876,560, 
was the best in the history of the com- 
pany. 

The showing on the common shares 
was 12.07 per cent, as compared with 14.12 
in 1926, 12.52 in 1925, and 11.01 in 1924. 


The income account figures are com- 
pared in the following: 














1927 1926 
Gross earnings........ $201,145,751 $198,025,592 
Oper. expenses........ 161,630,180 153,080,465 
Net earnings........ $ 39,515,571 $ 44,945,127 
Special income........ 11,876,560 11,056,271 
Total income........ $ 51,392,131 $ 56,001,398 
Fixed charges......... 15,378,867 14,676,359 
PP $ 36,013,264 $ 41,325,039 
Pension fund.......... 600,000 600,000 
Net revenue......... $ 35,413,264 $ 40,725,039 
Preferred dividend..... 4,005,944 4,005,944 





PES ne $ 31,407,320 $ 36,719,095 





Balance 

Ordinary dividends.... 26,000,000 26,000,000 
ee $ 5,407,320 $ 10,719.095 
C. on ord. stock.... 12.07 14.12 


The difference in the proportion of gross 
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and net is attributable to rate reductions 
and wage increases, 


Ask Injunction in Lake Cargo 
Coal Case 


Counsel for 500 coal companies of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee petitioned the federal court at 
Charleston, W. Va., on March 14 for an 
injunction to restrain the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from enforcing its or- 
der refusing to permit proposed lower 
lake cargo coal freight rates from South- 
ern bituminous fields. 

The district court for Southern West 
Virginia fixed next Monday for a hearing. 
In the application for the restraining or- 
der, in addition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, several Southern rail- 
roads were named as defendants. These 
carriers included the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific. The bill seeks to enjoin 
the roads from putting the commission’s 
order into effect. 

Southern carriers, the operators set 
forth, made a voluntary reduction in lake 
cargo schedules after a cut had been or- 
dered in the Northern territory. It was 
asserted that the Southern roads acted 
“in the lawful exercise of their rights” to 
“preserve their tonnage and to protect 
their net revenues.” 

“The report of the commission dated 
Feb. 21, 1928, in the investigation and sus- 
pension proceeding,” the bill continued, 
“did not find against this contention of 
the defendant railway companies as to 
reasonableness, but did not find that the 
proposed rates had not been ‘justified.’” 

“The order of the commission is null 
and void because the commission did not 
merely exert the power conferred upon it 
by law to correct an unjust and unreason- 
able rate, but made the order in the exer- 
cise of an assumed power to prohibit a 
rate just and reasonable in itself, for the 
service performed and lawfully fixed by 
the railroad, because it deemed such rate 
inequitable to other shippers and railroads 
in other districts, and that in doing so the 
commission misconstrued the law and ex- 
ceeded its authority and deprived these 
plaintiffs of their rights under the law.” 


C. N. R. Earnings in 1927 


Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, tabled in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa this week a prelim- 
inary report of the Canadian National 
Railways for the year 1927. The report 
is issued in this way to facilitate the 
customary consideration of such matters 
by the special committee of Parliament 
which deals with Canadian National af- 
fairs. The figures thus given are subject 
to the issuance of the final certificate by 
the government anditors, after which the 
annual report will be printed and dis- 
tributed in the usual way. 

This preliminary report shows a net 
operating revenue of $42,113,976, which is 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on 
the funded debt due the public investors, 
which in 1927 amounted to $40,448,274. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act, which 
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went into effect July 1, 1927, the accounts 
of the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways east of Levis and Diamond 
Junction have, since that date, been sep- 
arately kept. As a result of this, in the 
tabled statement there are two sets of 
earnings shown. One deals with the 
system as a whole for the first half of 
the year and with lines west of Levis and 
Diamond Junction for the balance of the 
year. The second statement has to do 
exclusively with lines east of Levis and 
Diamond Junction from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, as required by the legislation of 
last session. 

The fact that the net earnings of the 
Canadian National for 1927 are less than 
those for 1926 is due to two major fac- 
tors, the reduction in grain rates on the 
Western Region, made effective Septem- 
ber 12, 1927, under an order of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, which de- 
creased freight revenue by $652,550, and 
the increased rates of pay and changes 
in working conditions under the various 
wage agreements. The latter is estimated 
to have added $3,771,000 to the operating 
expenses of the Canadian National for 
the year. Additional labor employed, 
$579,000, and increased charges other than 
direct labor for maintenance and opera- 
tion, $4,639,000, make up the remainder of 
the increase in operating expenses. 

In view of the changes in the method 
of stating the accounts, due to the Mari- 
time legislation already referred to, and 
to the exclusion of the Central Vermont 
figures due to receivership, it has been 
necessary to restate the 1926 figures for 
purposes of comparison, and this has been 
done in the following statement :— 


Operating Revenue 
1926 Inc. or Dec. 
$256, 375. "104. 07 $253,376, “$4. 54 $3,199,069.53 Inc. 
Operating Expenses 
1926 


1927 c. or Dec 
$214,461,747.62 $205,472,649.88 $8, 989, 097. 74 Inc. 
Net Coens Revenue 

927 926 Inc. or Dec. 
$ 42, 113, 976.45 $ 47, 504. 004.66 $5,790, 028. 21 Dec. 
Operating Ratio 
1927 1926 
83.59 81.09 


The decrease in eastern lines freight 
revenue, caused by the 20 per cent rate 
reduction, amounted to $931,809.89 for the 
six months ended December 31, 1927. The 
legislation of last year provided that the 
deficit on eastern lines, as segregated, 
should be provided for by the govern- 
ment. The operating revenues on these 
lines for the six months’ period, amounted 
to $12,128,570, and the operating expenses, 
$14,713,852 leaving a net deficit from net 
operation of $2,585,282, to which must 
be added the usual rental and other 
charges, making a total deficit of $3,264,- 
695, as compared with $2,453,704 for the 
similar period of 1926. 

In addition to the changes in the 
structure of the accounts already refer- 
red to, the operating figures for the 
Central Vermont lines are not this year 
included in the general statement, the 
reason for this being that owing to the 
serious floods of last fall and the ex- 
penditures necessary in connection with 
the rehabilitation of the Vermont lines, 
the administration of the Central Ver- 
mont is now in the hands of a receiver- 
ship, particulars of which have already 


March 17, 1928 





been placed before the interested public. 

The report shows that new issues were 
put out by the Camfadian National Rail- 
Ways Company dufing the year to the 
extent of $83,396,000, sixty-five million of 
which was guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government. As against these issues of 
eighty-three million there were retire- 
ments totalling $27,494,508, leaving a net 
increase in funded debt held by the public 
of $55,901,492. There were no loans by 
the Dominion Government to the Railway, 
and the increase in Dominion of Canada 
account consists almost exclusively of un- 
paid interest due the Government and 
charged into the debt of the Railway. This 
interest item amounted to $32,190,648 for 
the year under review. 


Railroads Charged with “Con- 
spiracy” To Force Down 
Price of Coal 


An effort to place on the railroads a 
large share of the responsibility for the 
labor troubles in the bituminous coal 
fields was made by John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, in his 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce on March 7. Mr. 
Lewis was the first witness called at the 
hearing held in connection with the com- 
mittee’s investigation of conditions in the 
bituminous coal fields. He charged that 
the demands of the railroads for lower 
fuel costs and their efforts to reduce the 
wages of mine workers so that they could 
not be used as a measure by maintenance 
of way and other employees seeking wage 
advances, had “crystallized into a practical 
conspiracy to accomplish cheap coal,” 
saying that the “boldness of the railroad 
purchasing power is the most amazing 
development in modern business annals.” 
As far back as 1924, he said, coal operators 
had used the demand of the railroads 
for cheaper coal as argument for a modi- 
fication of the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment by which wages would be reduced, 
and he said that “in every wage confer- 
ence since the joint wage movement was 
organized the railroads had directly or in- 
directly had representatives present ac- 
tively working to block the progress of the 
coal miner.” 

He also asserted that no economics had 
been served by shifting railroad fuel con- 
tracts from a union field operating under 
the Jacksonville agreement to a non- 
union field where wages were lower, if a 
fair charge for the transportation of the 
coal be added to the price. 

As a part of a “program” he suggested, 
Mr. Lewis asked Congress to amend the 
interstate commerce act “so as to pre- 
vent the railroads from practicing meth- 
ods designed to exploit the bituminous 
industry, further depress wages, and 
destroy the miners’ union”. 

Mr. Lewis also made the point that 
railroad rates were fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when the prices 
paid by railroads for coal were much 
higher than at present and he said the re- 
duction ordered by the commission in the 
lake cargo case in rates from the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio mines to the lake ports 
ought to enable the operators in those 
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fields to pay the Jacksonville wage scale. 

Counsel for the miners’ union said that 
50 witnesses would be called to prove that 
a “conspiracy” exists among the rail- 
roads to force down wages and depress 
the price of coal, and several small 
operators were called who testified that 
a purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
had told them that it “would not pay to 
any operator a price that would justify 
the Jacksonville scale.” On cross-exam- 
ination it was brought out that the rail- 
road had refused to pay the price asked 
by certain mines because it was purchasing 
for lower prices elsewhere. 

The charges made by Mr. Lewis were 
denied on March 14 by W. C. Bower, 
manager of purchases and stores of the 
New York Central, who testified that 
neither he nor the railroad company had 
been in any conspiracy agreement or 
understanding with any other railroad to 
exert bargaining power to depress pr ces 
of railroad fuel or to favor non-union 
operators or miners. Also he said he had 
never received any instruction, suggestion 
or intimation from President Crowley that 
he should have any agreement or under- 
standing with other railroads with respect 
to these matters or that he should employ 
the bargaining power of the system or any 
member of it to depress fuel prices. 


Railway Mechanical Library at 
Penn State 


A unique collection of books and peri- 
odicals dealing with railway mechanical 
engineering has been set aside at the 
library of the Pennsylvania State College, 
for the use of students and engineers in- 
terested in transportation. This collection, 
known as the Edward Livingston Coster 
Memorial Library in Railway Mechanical 
Engineering, was established in 1926 by 
Mrs. Edward L. Coster in memory of her 
husband, the late Edward L. Coster, of 
Katonah, N. Y. Mr. Coster was an 
engineer of independent means who de- 
voted much time to the analysis of prob- 
lems in locomotive operation. 

It is proposed to add many outstand- 
ing technical books pertaining to other 
phases of transportation and to main- 
tain a complete file of the proceedings 
of the principal railway mechanical organ- 
izations. Contributions of literature 
from railroad officers will be welcome. 
Inquiries regarding material available or 
arrangements for loans may be addressed 
to Prof. A. J. Wood, head, department of 
mechanical engineering, or, to the Libra- 
rian, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


Chicago Produce Terminal 
Company 


The Illinois Central and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
charter for the Chicago Produce Ter- 
minal Company which will take over the 
terminal at Chicago. Following the fil- 


ing of the application all trunk lines in 
Chicago have been asked to participate 
on equal terms in the ownership, con- 
trol and use of the facilities and after 
the granting of the application the roads 
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accepting will become joint and equal 
shareholders with the Illinois Central 
and the Santa Fe in the company which 
will provide terminal service for all pro- 
duce shipments into Chicago. 

The terminal is one mile in length and 
occupies about 110 acres. More than $6,- 
000,000 has already been invested in the 
terminal and its ultimate development 
will represent a total of about $12,000,- 
000. The major facilities consist at pres- 
ent of four inter-connected railway yards 
with an aggregate capacity of 1,825 cars, 
a modern icing plant which can ice 40 
cars at a time and a well-equipped auc- 
tion house which already has accommo- 
dations for a peak of 145 carloads. At 
the north end of the auction house are 
two sales rooms which are leased to 
fruit auction companies. The construc- 
tion of a banana house will be started 
in the near future and plans are under 
way for a poultry shed, a cold storage 
warehouse and another auction house. 

For the convenience of the produce 
trade in handling transactions with the 
railroads a joint freight agency, to which 
21 railroads are parties, is maintained in 
the terminal. 


B. & M. Board Felicitates 
Retiring Chairman 


Homer Loring closed a four-year task 
of directing the rehabilitation of the Bos- 
ton & Maine on March 13 when his resig- 
nation as a member of the board and of 
its executive committee was accepted by 
the railroad’s board of directors. He re- 
signed last week as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. With the statement 
that under Mr. Loring’s direction, “there 
has been developed a new Boston & 
Maine Railroad,” the board of directors 


adopted the following resolution: 


“Resolved that 

“In accepting Mr. Loring’s resignation, 
which it does with real regret, the Board 
wishes to put on record its appreciation 
of the services which he has rendered to 
the Boston & Maine Railroad during the 
last four years; services which have 
shown qualities and have yielded results 
which are difficult if not impossible to 
overestimate. Under his direction there 


has been developed a new Boston & 


Maire Railroad.” 

Mr. Loring will be succeeded on the 
board of directors by Philip R. Allen, 
president of Bird & Son, Inc., and. until 
last fall chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and on the executive com- 
mittee by Louis M. Atherton of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., who is already a member of 
the board of directors, and as chairman 
of the executive committee by Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, whose election was an- 
nounced last week with the statement 
that President George Hannauer would 
be the executive head of the railroad. 

A further statement of the railroad 
follows: 

“The withdrawal of Mr. Loring from 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, now com- 
plete, comes after the approval by the 
Massachusetts Legislature and by Gov- 
ernor Fuller of the project which Mr. 
Loring conceived and directed, by which 
the Boston & Maine is to have a New 
North Station, with sports coliseum above. 
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“In the past four years of Mr. Loring’s 
direction, the Boston & Maine has found 
new strength in many directions. Im- 
provements in service have extended over 
a wide range, with Boston & Maine 
freight schedules operating on faster time 
and with closer connections to speed up 
the movement of New England’s. freight 
as much as 48 hours; with passenger 
service -improvements .which include the 
inauguration of the ‘Minute Man,’ ‘Pine 
Tree Limited,’ ‘Flying Yankee,’ ‘Red 
Wing,’ ‘Ambassador’ and others of the 
Boston & Maine’s new group of crack 
named trains, and a substantial speeding 
up also of almost every other passenger 
train on the railroad. There have been 
improvements to the railroad’s plant, of 
which the North Station, Boston, will be 
the latest instance, this list of improve- 
ments including the big new freight classi- 
fication yards, with the most modern 
equipment, at Boston (now nearing com- 
pletion), at Mechanicville, N. Y., and at 
White River Junction, Vt.-Westboro, N. 
H., the enlargement of the Hoosac tunnel, 
general office building at East Cambridge 
permitting consolidation of office forces, 
rock ballasting of roadbed, heavier 
bridges and enlarged clearances to permit 
the use of heavier power, together with 
the recent addition of new equipment of 
which 10 big new switching engines are 
now in service and 20 new heavy fast 
freight and passenger engines are on 
order, the introduction of motor rail cars, 
of motor buses, and of motor trucks as 
modern methods of developing improved 
and more efficient transportation. 

“All these improvements were effected 
in a period within which the Boston & 
Maine’s financial results showed a con- 
siderable and steady improvement until 
the floods hit the railroad last fall. From 
a net income of $2,107,739 for the year 
1924, when Mr. Loring joined the Boston 
& Maine, the financial result improved 
steadily so that in 1925 this figure was 
increased to $5,468,909, in 1926 it was 
$6,405,078, with the floods of last fall pre- 
venting any real comparison for 1927. 

“The financial reorganization which Mr. 
Loring completed brought to the railroad 
$13,000,000 of new funds through the co- 
operation of stockholders in subscribing 
to new prior preference stock, and an ex- 
tension of 15 years in the maturities of 
$40,000,000 of bonds. The reorganization 
which this represented is said to com- 
prise the largest railroad financial .read- 
justment on record without resort to 
court action. There was accomplished 
also within the past year refinancing ad- 
vantageous to the railroad on $30,000,000 
of bonds formerly held by the govern- 
ment.” 





AN AMENDMENT to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution to include products of fisher- 
ies with agricultural products and live- 
stock in the paragraph which directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ef- 
fect with the least practicable delay such 
lawful changes in the rate structure as 
will promote their freedom of movement 
“at the lowest possible lawful rates com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service,” was favorably 
reported to the Senate on March 8 by 
Senator Metcalf, of Rhode Island, from 
the committee on interstate commerce. 
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The annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America will be held in 
San Francisco on June 12 and 13. 


During 1927 the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau inspected 69,777 
cars of fruits and vegetables at 11 large 
destination points in the west, of which 
17.2 per cent or 12,004 cars contained 
damaged lading. The damage in 5,496 
or 45.8 per cent of these cars was due to 
decay, over-ripeness and field or orchard 
diseases while 20.3 per cent was due to 
improper stowing or bracing and 15.1 
per cent to rough handling. Freezing 
in transit accounted for 5.4 per cent, field 
frost 4.9 per cent, pilferages 4.4 per cent 
and improper containers 2.7 per cent. 


The Inland Waterways Corporation 
will establish a four-day rail and water 
fast freight schedule between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities on April 2. Freight will 
be shipped in special cars over the Illinois 
Central to Dubuque, Iowa, from which 
point it will be carried by water to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. The service will 
employ an expanded service on the upper 
Mississippi division of the Mississippi 
Barge Line with sailings from St. Louis 
for St. Paul on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Barges will leave Dubuque Tuesday and 
Saturdays, making the trip from that point 
to St. Paul in three days. 


Mexican Tours 


The Chicago & Alton, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, and the Nat- 
ional Railways of Mexico will run an 
all-expense personally conducted tour 
through Mexico, leaving Chicago and St. 
Louis on March 25 and returning on 
April 14. The tour, which will be limited 
to 125 persons, will pass through Nuevo 
Laredo, Monterrey, Mexico City, Cuern- 
avaca, Orizaba, Teotihuacan, Guadalajara, 
San Luis Potosi, Tampico, Monterrey, and 
return. Several side trips also are includ- 
ed. This is the second attempt made to 
conduct this tour from the United States 
into Mexico, the first being made last 
year when plans were interrupted by in- 
ternal disorders in Mexico. 


Railroads Move Million Cars 
Of Fruits and Vegetables 


Approximately a million cars of fruits 
and vegetables move annually over the 
railways of the United States. This is 
brought out in a bulletin by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics based on a study 
of the rail movement of the principal 
fresh fruits and vegetables during 1924, 
1925 and 1926. It deals with 33 items, 16 
of which are fruits and 17 are vegetables. 

The shipments of fruits and vegetables 
combined amounted to 943,932 carloads 
in 1924, 949,421 carloads in 1925, and 
1,010,724 carloads in 1926, or an average 
of 968,025 cars annually during the three 
years. The states leading in shipments 
of fruits in the order named are—Cali- 
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fornia averaging 180,741 cars annually; 
Florida, 54,284 cars; Washington, 40,574 
cars; New York, 35,633 cras; Georgia, 
32,517 cars, and Virginia, 14,580 cars. 
Approximately three-fourths of the total 
shipments of fresh fruits originated in 
these six states. 

California also leads in shipments of 
vegetables. The shipments from that 
state amounted to 52,963 cars annually, 
followed by New York with 47,223 cars; 
Maine, 39,805 cars; Virginia, 33,094 cars; 
Minnesota, 29,838 cars; Florida, 29,153 
cars; Texas, 24,513 cars; Colorado, 24,- 
003 cars ;Wisconsin, 22,584 cars; Michi- 
gan, 22,194 cars, and Idaho and New 
Jersey with 17,135 and 15,906 cars, re- 
spectively. These twelve states in the 
aggregate originated nearly three-fourths 
of the total shiprnents of fresh vege- 
tables. 

Of the individual commodities Califor- 
nia ranks first in the shipments of cher- 
ries, grapes, pears, plums and prunes, 
lemons, oranges, cantaloupes, asparagus, 
cauliflower and lettuce. It is also the 
largest shipper of mixed deciduous fruit, 
mixed vegetables and of “other melons” 
(melons other than cantaloupes and 
watermelons). 

Florida leads the list in shipments of 
grapefruit, string beans, celery, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, peppers and tomatoes. 

New York state is the largest shipper 
of cabbage, carrots, and onions, while 
Georgia takes the lead in shipments of 
peaches and watermelons; Washington, 
in apples; Maine in white potatoes; Vir- 
ginia in sweet potatoes; Texas in spin- 
ach; Tennessee in strawberries; Minn- 
esota in turnips, and Massachusetts in 
cranberries. 

The bulletin also shows the seasonal 
movement by months of each commodity 
and for all commodities combined. 

During the six months from December 
to May, the shipments of vegetables in 
the United States exceed those of 
fruits; for the four months of July to 
October, shipments of fruits exceed those 
of vegetables; while for the months of 
June and November the shipments are 
equally divided. 

For fruits and vegetables combined 
the shipments are fairly evenly distribut- 
ed over the five months from December 
to April. On the average 5.8 per cent 
of the total shipments are made monthly 
during these five months. After April 
the shipments increased gradually to a 
peak in October, during which month 
15.2 per cent of the annual shipments 
are made. In November the shipments 
fall off to 8.2 per cent. 

Commodities such as apples, citrus 
fruits, and all vegetables with the excep- 
tion of asparagus, are shipped to some 
extent in every month of the year, while 
such commodities as cherries, grapes, 
peaches, plums and prunes, cranberries, 
strawberries, melons and asparagus, have 
a definite season, lasting generally from 
six to eight months. 





THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
is inquiring for one heavy duty portable 
grinder, one 2-wheel vertical spindle 
grinder, one l-in. by 10-in. grinder and 
one 2-in. by 12-in. grinder. 
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Indian State Railways Magazine 


The Indian State Railways Magazine, 
a monthly publication issued by the rail- 
ways’ central publicity bureau at Bom- 
bay, has now reached its fifth number. It 
contains articles describing various 
phases of railway service and news de- 
velopments, and in addition quite a com- 
plement of articles of more general inter- 
est on India, presumably directed at 
prospective tourists. The printing and 
illustrations are of an unusually high 
order, the latter including not only many 
half-tone engravings, but also several 
etchings and inserted color plates. 


New Railways for Turkey 


The Turkish government has let a con- 
tract for the construction of 750 miles of 
railways and two harbors at a cost of 
about $60,000,000, to the Fox Brothers 
International Corporation, New York. 
The railways to be built will connect 
Kaiseria, Sivas and Tournall, at a cost 
of $15,000,000 and Sivas with Malatia and 
Erzeroum, at a cost of $35,000,000. These 
railways will serve agricultural territory 
and an area reported to be rich in copper 
and other mineral deposits. The rail- 
roads are to be completed within six or 
seven years. 


Europe-Asia Railway Conference 


At the Europe-Asia Railway Confer- 
ence held at Riga under the chairmanship 
of Latvian Minister of Communications, 
in November of 1927, representatives of 
railways in Japan, China, Soviet Russia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
Belgium, and France approved the fol- 
lowing recommendations: The issuance 
of a through ticket between western 
Europe and Asia with routing at the op- 
tion of the traveler through Riga or 
through Warsaw; and the establishment 
of a central clearing and expense dis- 
tributing system, with headquarters in 
Moscow, for handling ticket receipts. 


A London Signal Box 


Or, as we should say, a tower, or 
cabin; and the one now referred to, as 
described in the Railway Gazette, (Lon- 
don) is being built at London Bridge 
station on the Southern Railway, and is 
to contain 311 levers (all-electric). This 
tower will control the movements of 
about 2,000 trains a day and is to be com- 
pleted next June. All the signals at this 
terminus are to be color-light, three-as- 
pect and four-aspect. The new cabin, 
which will be 113 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, 
with three stories, will contain a frame 70 
ft. long and weighing 23 tons, and it will 
enable five existing signal-boxes, contain- 
ing 615 mechanical levers, to be dis- 
mantled. 

Two and a half miles of track (from 
London Bridge to Bricklayers’ Arms 
Junction) as well as the intricate work- 
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ne in the Central section station (11 
sets of rails), the Low Level station 
(four sets) and the High Level station 
(seven sets), will be under its control. 
The staff to be employed in the new 
box will consist of 16 signalmen and 
eight “signal lads.” 

Che color-light signaling system on the 
Southern Railway will be extended with 
the opening of this box, to include both 
the stations at London Bridge and for a 
considerable distance beyond, the cost of 


the work being £150,000 ($750,000). 
Malay Railway Operating Results 


The Federated Malay States Railways, 
with a total mileage of 1,173, earned op- 
erating revenues in the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1926, amounting to $9,811,018. 
Operating expenses in that period 
amounted to $6,678028. Because new 
lines of railroad in the states of Kelam- 
tan and Pahang were not onencd fcr 
traffic at the end of 1926, capital expendi- 
ture for construction of these lines, 
amounting to $1,693,141, were not taken 
into account in 1926 operating results. 
Rolling stock in operation on the Fed- 
erated Malay States at the end of 1926 
consisted of 199 locomotives, 4,587 freight 
cars and 402 passenger cars. 


Railway Developments in Russia 


New regulations affecting the relation- 
ship between railroads and shippers in 
the United Soviet States of Russia have 
been put in effect and provide for the 
right of a central committee to regulate 
the transport of freight, this committee 
having charge of the priority of ship- 
ments, the refusal of any car of ship- 
ments, the selection of routes, the regu- 
lation of time, payment of demurrage and 
the disposal of unclaimed freight. 

The government, which made provisions 
in 1924 and 1925 for changes in car build- 
ing plants to meet requirements for build- 
ing a larger, American type freight car, 
has begun a program for the building 
of 16,500 of the larger type car. In 1927, 
1200 large type cars were constructed. 
The construction of self-propelled pas- 
senger cars equipped with Diesel motors 
for operation on branch lines, and in in- 
terurban and suburban service is being 
studied. The Putiloff Works have de- 
signed and made a Diesel engine of l1,- 
500 hp. to be used for this purpose. 

The Commissariat of Transportation 
has made a five year plan for railway 
construction. A considerable part of this 
plan is the completion of the lines on 
which construction was commenced dur- 
ing the war. Excluding the Black sea line, 
the total length of these lines is about 
1,300 miles. The new lines contemplated 
are from Saratov to Millerovo, Bezenchuk 
to Ershov, Uralsk to Orenburg, Oren- 
burg to Bugulma to Kazen and Orenburg 
o Ufa to Perm in old Russia. Also 
lines will be built to connect the Don 
Basin, Krivoy Rog and the central dis- 
tricts. The latter lines are for the quicker 
distribution of coal to the consuming cen- 
ters. In Siberia new lines contemplated 


are the Turkestan-Siberian line, a line 
to Tobolsk and to extend the Petropav- 
lovsk line to Akmolinsk. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


THE Artcuison, Topeka & SANTA Fe is 
inquiring for 15 locomotive tenders. 


THE MicuicaAn & LimestoNE CHEMICAL 
CoMPANny has ordered 2 six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THE MInNEApotis, St. Paut & Sautt 
Ste. Marie contemplates buying 8 Moun- 
tain type locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


THE SEABOARD Arr LINE is inquiring for 
500 steel underframes. 


THE SoutuHerN Paciric is inquiring for 
250 automobile cars and 175 tank cars. 


Tue NortHern Paciric is inquiring for 
50 caboose car underframes. 


THe ProtaNne Corporation, Erie, Pa., 
has ordered 3 tank cars of 11,000-gal. 
capacity from the General American Tank 
Car Corporation. 


TuHeE PittspurGH STEEL CoMPANY has 
ordered 3 butt cars for plant service, from 
the Pressed Steel Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE, St. Paut & 
PaciFic is now inquiring for ten baggage 
cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & PActFic 
has ordered 10 coaches from the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 10 
suburban cars from the Standard Steel 
Car Company; 10 baggage and 6 baggage 
and mail cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 11. 








Iron and Steel 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 
400 tons of steel for various bridges. 


THE Great NortHEeRN has divided an 
order for 30,000 tons of rail between the 
Inland Steel Company, the Illinois Steel 
Company, and the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN is in- 
quiring for 6,000 tons of structural steel 
for miscellaneous bridge work. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue AtcHison, TorpeEKA & Santa FE 
is inquiring for one 2-in. by 14-in. Norton 
grinder. 


THE WESTERN RAILWAY OF ALABAMA 
has ordered a Pratt & Whitney 13 in. poy 
20 in. model B lathe. 


THE MercHaAnts DespatcH TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY has ordered a No. 3 
Pratt & Whitney die sinker. 


THe ATLANTA & West Pornt has 
ordered a  48-in., 500-ton double-end 
wheel press and a No. 3 axle lathe from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Louts-SAN Francisco has 
ordered a combination journal turning 
and axle lathe from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. 


THE St. 


Miscellaneous 


THE New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, March 19, at 
New York, on the manufacture and de- 
livery of wire fence and fence posts. 
Bids will be received March 20 for its 
requirements for the line east and west 
of Buffalo until June 30, 1928, of fuel oil, 
gasoline, kerosene, longtime burning 
semaphore oil, turpentine substitute, coach 
candles, mineral seal oil, West Virginia 
black oil and lubricating oils. Bids will 
be received until March 26 for asphaltum 
base fuel oil. 


* * * * 





On the St. Gotthard Line in Switzerland 
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Trade 








H. S. La Barge, manager of railway 
sales of the Glidden Company, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been transferred to St. Louis, Mo. 


John D. Swift, president of the Eagle 
Pitcher Lead Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
and will be succeeded by A. E. Dende- 
lain, vice-president with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


N. Morton Skillin is now in charge of 
the Boston, Mass., office of the Cohoes 
Rolling Mill Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 
He succeeds P. L. Watkins, who was re- 
cently transferred to Chicago. 


The Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine 
Company, Inc., owned by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has purchased 
the Lamb & Nash line of sheet metal 
machines. The future manufacture of 
all machines of the Lamb & Nash line 
will be carried on at the Putnam Works 
of the Shaw Crane-Putnam Machine 
Company, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. 


The National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has moved its branch sales 
office and factory from 357 West 36th 
street, New York, to Fourteenth and 
Henderson streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


The Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has opened a factory 
branch at 1740 East 12th street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. S. M. Hathaway, is district 
manager; H. K. Strock and K. E. Carr 
will handle industrial sales; W. G. 
Brown and A. F. Butler will have charge 
of casements and basement windows; C. 
Smallwood and W. P. Scheuerman will 
be in charge of estimating and engineer- 
ing service and O. H. Scheppan and A. 
M. Gordon will be in charge of erection 
service. 


Inland Steel Company 


The annual report of the Inland Steel 
Company and subsidiaries for the year 
ending December 31, 1927, shows net 
profits of $6,806,894 as compared with 
$7,147,704 for the previous year after 
interest, taxes, depreciation and contri- 
butions to the employees’ fund. This is 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$5.16 a share on the 1,182,799. shares. of 
no par value common stock outstanding, 
as compared with $5.45 a share during 
1926. The amount carried to surplus in 
1927 was $3,149,897 as compared with 
$3,490,706 in the previous year. Assets 
and liabilities amounted to $89,080,868 as 
compared with $87,102,837. Capital as- 
sets were $53,797,068, current assets $30,- 
596,967 and deferred charges $1,117,157. 
Capital ‘stock amounted to $45,000,000, 
the funded debt $12,150,000, current lia- 
bilities $4,105,017 and operating and con- 
tingent reserves $2,556,219. The surplus 
amounted to $25,269,632. The consolidated 
income and surplus account for the year 
ending December 31, 1927, follows above: 





1927 1926 

Net earnings after de- 
ducting all expenses 
incident to operations, 
including charges for 
repairs and  wmainte- 
NEE . ctrteetéth nk neen $10,966,861 $10,782,507 
Other income (interest 
SEED Geslewccor cas 375,193 398,275 

$11,342,054 $11,180,782 
Less: 


Provision for deprecia- 


tion of plants...... 2,435,669 1,996,187 
Provision for exhaus- 

tion of minerals.. 72,582 84,724 
Bond interest........ 674,908 703,166 
Estimated federal taxes 994,000 892,000 





$4,179,159 $3,676,078 





$7,162,895 $7,504,704 
Deduct: 

Contributions to Em- 
ployees’ Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pen- 
— fee 


$358,000 $357,000 





Net profits for the year. $6,804,895 $7,147,704 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1926.. $22,119,735 $19,830,233 
Deduct adjustment in re- 
spect of properties dis- 
mantled or abandoned. 


1,201,205 





$22,119,735 $18,629,028 





$28,924,630 $25,776,732 





Deduct: 
Dividends paid or de- 
clared : 
On preferred stock. $700,000 $700,000 
On common stock.. $2,956,997 $2,956,997 
$3,656,997 $3,656,997 
Surplus, December 31, 
1927, as per balance 
MOONE whecasicavecans $25,267,633 $22,119,735 
Youngstown-Inland Merger 


Abandoned 


The proposed merger of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company and the 
Inland Steel Company has been aban- 
doned following the inability of the com- 
panies to agree on certain features re- 
garding the consolidation. The decision 
which was reached on March 8 pre- 
cedes the meeting of the stockholders of 
both companies which was called for 
March 15 to approve the merger plans. 

A. J. Kohn, sales and advertising di- 
rector of the Leich Electric Company, 
has resigned to become industrial sales 

* * 





March 17, 1928 


director for the Kodel Radio Corpora- 
tion Cincinnati, Ohio. He was born in 
Reeseville, Wis., on September 8, 1884 
and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in electric engineering in 1906, 
After leaving college he entered the em- 





A, J. Kohn 


ploy of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., and for six months worked in the 
various assembly and construction de- 
partments of the factory. He was then 
transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment where he was later put in charge 
of the electrical laboratory and later of 
circuit designing. In 1910 he was trans- 
ferred to the sales engineering depart- 
ment where he was in charge of the 
sales of special products, including rail- 
way dispatching equipment and U. S. 
Government proposals and in the prepa- 
ration of catalogues. In 1912, he be- 
came associated with the Leich Electric 
Company, Genoa, IIll., as sales and ad- 
vertising manager which position he has 
held until his recent appointment. 


Obituary 


Walter B. Leach, president and gener- 
al manager of the Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Boston, Mass., 
died after a prolonged illness at his 


home in Brookline, Mass, on March 13. 
* a 











Ewing Galloway 





South African Railways Station at Johannesburg 
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Construction 











Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The 
board of directors has approved plans for 
the immediate construction of an exten- 
sion of the Amarillo-Stinnett branch from 
Stinnett, Tex., to Gruver, 34 miles. The 
terminus of this line will be 91 miles from 
Amarillo, Tex., and will provide trans- 
portation for a section which produces oil 
and wheat. 


Erte.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has approved plans for the 
elimination of a grade crossing on the 
line of the Erie just south of the North 
Collins, N. Y., station. 


HicH Point, THOMASVILLE & DENTON.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to construct an extension from High Point 
to Winston-Salem, N. C., 20 miles. 


Lone Istanp.—This railroad is con- 
sidering plans for the establishment and 
construction of a new station at DuBois 
avenue, between Valley Stream and Hew- 


hott. i. dy BeBe 


Minneapotis & St. Louts.—The city 
of Albert Lea, Minn., in connection with 
this company and the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, plans the construction of 
a reinforced concrete viaduct at Broadway 
avenue. A portion of the total cost, which 
is estimated at $200,000, will be borne by 
the State Highway Commission. 


MissouriI-KaAnSAS-TEXAS.—Ellis County 
Tex., plans the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete viaduct, 180 ft. in length, 
over the tracks of this company and Wax- 
ahachie Creek at Waxahachie, Tex. Of 
the total cost of $123,000 the railroad will 
be called upon to pay $24,000. 


Missourr Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of the substructure of the 
Baring Cross bridge over the Arkansas 
river at Little Rock, Ark. has been 
awarded to the Missouri Valley Bridge & 
Iron Company, Leavenworth, Kansas, at a 
cost of about $275,000. 


NIcHOLAS, FAYETTE & GREENBRIER.— 
This company, organized in the interest 
of the New York Central and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to build a new line from Swiss to Nallen, 
W. Va., 29 miles, to reach timber and 
coal deposits. At the same time the New 
York Central and Chesapeake & Ohio ap- 
plied for authority to acquire control of 
the company by purchasing its $400,000 
capital stock and it was stated that the 
construction will be temporarily financed 
by the proceeds of the stock issue and by 
loans of not to exceed $3,600,000 advanced 
from time to time in equal amounts by 
the two companies. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio also applied for authority to operate 
over the Kanawha & West Virginia. 
from Belva to ihe town of Swiss, West 
Virginia. 
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NortTHERN Paciric.—A contract -for the 
construction of a four-track reinforced 
concrete bridge over Walnut street, Yaki- 
ma, Wash., has been let to E. J. Dunni- 
gan, St. Paul, Minn. The cost of this 
project, which includes raising about 1 
mile of track and depressing the street, is 
estimated at $250,000. 


Pecos & NorTHERN TEXxAS.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to build 
an extension from Hale Center to Par- 
merton, Tex., 66 miles, probably to be 
leased and operated by the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe. 


PitrspurcH & West VirGin1A.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has as- 
signed for oral argument at Washington 
on April 13 this company’s application for 
authority to build an extension from Coch- 
ran’s Mill to Connelsville, Pa., 38 miles. 
C. V. Burnside, assistant director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance, has sub- 
mitted a proposed report recommending 
denial of the application. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A contract for the 
relocation of 19 miles of line on the 
branch between Bowie, Ariz., and Globe, 
has been awarded to the Utah Construc- 
tion Company, San Francisco, Cal. This 
contract, which involves an expenditure of 
about $2,400,000, involves the grading, con- 
struction of new track and bridges and re- 
location of stations. 


St. Louts-San’ Francrsco-—The Board 
of Public Service of St. Louis, Mo., has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a viaduct over the tracks of this com- 
pany at Arsenal street, St. Louis, to Joseph 
Kesl and Son, Edwardsville, Ill., at a cost 
of about $365,000. This viaduct, which 
will cross the River des Peres as well as 
the Frisco tracks, involves an expenditure 
of approximately $531,000. About $300,000 
of the cost will be borne by the Frisco. 


WasasH.—This company and the Board 
of County Road Commissioners of Wayne 
County, Michigan, have reached an agree- 
ment extending until 1932, under which 
all the grade crossings of the Wabash 
with main highways will be eliminated. 
The railroad and the county are to con- 
tribute $200,000 each per year to a fund 
from which the cost of these improve- 
ments will be made, involving important 
highway grade crossings in the vicinity 
of Detroit. It is understood that the first 
elimination project to be carried out un- 
der this agreement will be at the intersec- 
tion of Ford street in Oakwood, Detroit, 
with the Wabash, the Pennsylvania and 
the Michigan Central. This work, which 
it is planned to start during the Spring 
of 1928, will involve the construction of a 
viaduct over the railroad tracks. 


Kenora & Red Lake 


Kenora & Rep LAke.-—A private bill 
has been introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature providing for the construction of a 
railway from Kenora to the Red Lake 
mining area in northwestern Ontario and 
to cost approximately $8,000,000. The 
road would be completed within five years 
and would be huilt by the Kenora Paper 
Mills, Ltd. 
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Curcaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Final 
Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 9 made public a 
638 page final valuation report on the 
property of this company and affiliated 
companies, as of 1917, finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes by the C. & N. W. to be 
$487,870,700. Property owned but not 
used was assigned a value of $131,722 
and that used but not owned a value of 
$5,054,426. The final value of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
was found to be $87,129,680, for the 
property owned and used, $19,476, for 
that owned but not used and $42,907 for 
that used but not owned. The owned and 
used figures for other subsidiaries were 
as follows: Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge 
Company, $1,144,000; Pierre, Rapid 
City & Northwestern, $4,533,054; Sioux 
City Bridge Company, $1,030,700, and 
Wyoming & Northwestern, $3,130,154. 
In referring to the protest filed by 
the carriers the report says that they 
refrained from presenting evidence as to 
many objections of a general nature such 
as have been considered and overruled in 
many previous decisions but that “in the 
event the principfes and methods upon 
which the tentative valuations are based 
are changed and the carriers so desire, 
they may make application for the neces- 
sary detailed revisions.” The North 
Western contended that its investment 
in road and equipment properly stated 
as of valuation date is not less than 
$508,321,494. The amount stated on its 
books was $388,671,654. In the ten- 
tative valuation it was stated that 
if certain readjustments were made 
this amount would be increased to 
$433,220,466 and the final report allows an 
increase to $436,460,609, which is said to 
embrace $255,381,028 of recorded money 
outlay, the remainder representing, for the 
most part, the par value of securities is- 
sued or assumed. The cost of reproduc- 
tion new and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation of the property other than 
land, owned and used by the North West- 
ern for common-carrier purposes, was 
placed at $462,450,634 and $359,997,093, re- 
spectively. The present value of lands 
and rights owned and used for carrier 
purposes was found to be $96,472,891. The 
North Western on valuation date had an 
outstanding capitalization of $370,132,258. 


Gutr, Cotorapo & SANTA Fe.—New Di- 
rector—J. W. Terry, a member of the 
law firm of Terry, Cavin and Mills, Gal- 
veston, Tex., has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding J. P. Cowley, 
who, until his appointment as acting 
superintendent of the Galveston division, 
was assistant to the general manager. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Decline in Secur- 
ity Prices—A substantial decline in the 
prices of the bonds and of the preferred 
and common stocks of the Seaboard Air 
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Line during the past week or two, has not 
Leen justified by actual conditions in the 
Powell, Jr., president. 
statement 


opinion of a A. 
Mr. Powell has 


ing : 


issued a Say- 


“There is, in my opinion, no ground for ap- 


prehension that the company will not earn its 
fixed charges by a subs.antial margin in 1928. 
The net earnings available for fixed charges in 
1927, exclusive 1 adjustment bond interest, 
which is not a fixed charge, were in excess of 
such charges by approximately $1,280,000. A 
comprehensive survey of business conditions in 
the company's territory justifies a favorable out- 
look and it is expected that 1928 will show 
increasing net revenues Expenses have been 
curtailed by substan.ial economies 

. believe the liquidation in the market of 
Seaboard Air Line Railway securities has passed 
the bounds of reason The road has no imme- 
diate funded maturities to meet, its property is 
being maintained adequately and the railway will 
be able to take full advantage of the inevitable 
development in its territory.” 


Suivrers’ CAr Line.—Equipment Trust. 

Freeman & Co., and Stroud & Co., Inc., 
have announced an offering of $716,000 5 
per cent equipment trust certificates, series 
E. This company is a subsidiary of the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The 
equipment includes 600 tank cars valued 
at $955,000. The certificates mature ser- 
ially from April 1, 1928 to April 1, 1942 
and are priced to yield 5 to 5.25 per cent 
according to maturity 


TEXARKANA UNION Sration.—Trust 
Certificates Authorized —The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Missouri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, 
the Kansas City Southern, the Texarkana 
& Fort Smith, the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect to $1,500,000 Texarkana Union Sta- 
tion trust certificates, series A, to be sold 
at not less than par to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes as of the respective 


valuation dates as follows: 
Arkansas & Louisiana Midland. $673,299 1918 
Minneapolis, Northfield & 

Southern i ‘ $1,690,000 1920 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah.—2™% per cent, payable 
July 5 to holders of record June 15. 

Beech Creek.—1 per cent, quarterly, 
April 2 to holders of record March 15. 

Lehigh Valley.—Common, $0.87%, quarterly; 
preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable April 2 
to holders of record March 17. 

Pere Marquette —Common, 1% per cent, quar- 
terly; common, 2 per cent, extra; both payable 
April 2 to holders of record March 16. Prior 
preference, 144 per cent, quarterly; preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly; both payable May 1 to 
holders of record April 13. 

Southern Railway.—-Common, 2 per cent, quar- 
terly, payable May 1 to holders of record April 2. 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable April 
16 to holders of record March 20. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—3 per cent, 
able April 7 to holders of record March 6. 


payable 


pay- 


Average Price of Stocks and 


of Bonds 
Last Last 
Mar. 13 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 117.61 116.96 106.63 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.95 96.76 93.34 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 
J. M. Perkins has been elected vice- 


president of the Frankfort & Cincinnati, 
with headquarters at Frankfort, Ky. 


Clarence G. Bowker, general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Western, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has in addi- 
tion been elected president of the Detroit 
Terminal Railroad, succeeding E. D. 
Bronner, who is vice-president of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at 
Detroit. Prior to his election to presi- 
dent Mr. Bowker was vice-president of 
the Detroit Terminal. 


C. M. Dukes, who has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
in charge of labor matters in the operat- 
ing department of the Milwaukee for the 
past 13 years. Mr. Dukes was born at 
Marion, Iowa, on November 16, 1868, 
and entered railway service in April, 
1887, as a freight brakeman on the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & Western (now 
part of the Chicago & North Western) 
at Ashland, Wis. In November of the 
same year he became a freight brake- 
man on the Northern Pacific at Glen- 
dive, Mont., later serving successively as 
a freight brakeman on the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company (now the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company) at Portland, Ore., on the 
Union Pacific at Pocatello, Idaho, and 
as a switchman on the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern (now part of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Dukes’ service 
with the Milwaukee started in May, 1891, 
when he became a freight brakeman at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. He was promoted to 
conductor in October, 1899, and in April, 
1907, he became system general chair- 
man representing the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen on the Milwaukee, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids. Mr. 
Dukes returned to the railroad in Octo- 
ber, 1915, as assistant to the general 
manager, with jurisdiction over labor 
matters and with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. His title was changed to assist- 
ant to the chief operating officer in De- 
cember, 1925, and his promotion to as- 
sistant to the vice-president became ef- 
fective in February, 1928. 


Horace F. Smith, who was elected 
senior vice-president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, effective 
March 1, has completed more than 63 
years of railroad service, nearly 30 of 
which have been spent as the head of 
the traffic department of the N., C. & 
St. L. Mr. Smith was born on April 30, 
1848, at Mayville, N. Y., and was edu- 
cated in the Elgin (Ill.) public schools. 
He entered railway service on February 
10, 1865, with the United States Mili- 
tary Railroads as clerk and telegraph 
operator at Huntsville, Ala., being pro- 
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moted to agent at Knoxville, Tenn., in 
May of the same year. After the retur: 
of the East Tennessee & Georgia and 
the East Tennessee & Virginia (both 
parts of the Southern) to private con- 
trol Mr. Smith served these companies 
at Knoxville until December, 1865, when 
he entered the service of the Adams Ex- 
press Company. He re-entered railway 
work in July, 1866, as clerk and agent 





Horace F. Smith 


on the Louisville & Nashville at Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in the following year he 
was appointed agent and terminal super- 
intendent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Kansas City, Mo. He re- 
mained with the Santa Fe for the next 
six years and in February, 1883, he was 
appointed superintendent of terminals of 
the L. & N. Later he became an assist- 
ant division superintendent and then he 
was transferred to the freight traffic de- 
partment where he was division freight 
agent and then assistant general freight 
agent. From 1890 to 1895, Mr. Smith 
was connected successively with the traf- 
fic departments of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia and the Queen & 
Crescent and when those two railroads 
were merged as the Southern he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. His first 
service with the N., C. & St. L. began 
on July 1, 1898, when he was appointed 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., In 1906 he was in ad- 
dition elected vice-president. During 
federal control of the railroads he actea 
as traffic manager of the Tennessee Cen- 
tral and the Birmingham & North-West- 
ern (the latter now part of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern). Mr. Smith is 
credited with organizing the Southern 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau in 
1914, serving as its first chairman. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


C. E. Eberle, general auditor of the 
Gulf & Sabine River, with headquarters 
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at St. Louis, Mo., has in addition been 
appointed secretary, succeeding C. W. 
Reighard, deceased. 


Arthur E. Simon, chief assistant 
United States attorney at Seattle, Wash., 
has been appointed assistant western 
counsel of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters in the same city. 


F. A. Reid, general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis and the Jacksonville & Ha- 
yana, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ill., has in addition been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer. 


W. J. Seaman has been elected secre- 
tary, treasurer and auditor of the San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, with headquar- 
ters at San Antonio, Tex. H. V. 
Cooper has been appointed superinten- 
dent of freight loss and damage claims 
of this company and other subsidiaries 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Palestine, Tex. 


Operating 


W. R. McPherson has been appointed 
acting superintendent of the Salt Lake 
division of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Alfred O. Herman, chief clerk to the 
general manager of Eastern lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager, East- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., succeeding C. G. Martin, de- 
ceased. 


H. R. McKee, assistant superintendent 
of the Panhandle division of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Wellington, Kan., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Arkansas 
River division, with headquarters at La 
Junta, Colo., succeeding D. W. Orr, re- 
tired. 


G. R. Whisler, superintendent of the 
Jacksonville & Havana, with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Springfield, Ill. B. O. Scott has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Jacksonville & Havana to succeed Mr. 
Whisler. 


S. Wertheim, superintendent of sleep- 
ing and dining car and news service of 
the Canadian Pacific, at Toronto, Ont., 
has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of that department for the West- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, Man. Mr. Wertheim succeeds H. F. 
Mathews, who has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of hotels for the Western 
lines of the Canadian Pacific with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


E. M. Pence, assistant trainmaster and 
divisioh operator on the Cincinnati divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago Terminal division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeed- 
ing C. E. Walton, who has been assigned 
to special duty in the office of the gen- 
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eral superintendent of transportation of 
the Western region at Chicago. T. J. 
Harper, assistant trainmaster on the Cin- 
cinnati division at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
in addition been appointed divison oper- 
ator, succeeding Mr. Pence. F. H. Krick 
assistant trainmaster on the Columbus 
division has been promoted to train- 
master of that division, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio, replacing J. A. 
McClintock, who has been appointed 
freight trainmaster on the Pan Handle 
division at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Krick 
has been replaced at Columbus as as- 
sistant trainmaster by J. P. Shea who 
was yardmaster on the Ft. Wayne divi- 
sion. P. R. Christopher, acting assistant 
trainmaster on the Chicago Terminal di- 
vision, has been promoted to assistant 
trainmaster on that division. 


Traffic 


E. J. Hawerkost, city passenger agent 
of the Erie, at Chicago has been ap- 
pointed general western passenger agent 
at the same point. 


H. C. Baird has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
with headquarters at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


R. J. Tyner, chief clerk to the general 
freight agent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Dallas, Tex., has been appoint- 
ed general agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, with headquarters in that city. 


J. M. Ballingall, assistant to the gen- 
eral freight agent of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle at Portland, Ore., has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at the 
same point. 


J. M. Strupper, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., first 
entered the service of that railroad in 
1912 in the freight department in Texas. 





J. M. Strupper 


Previous to that time he had been con- 
nected with the freight departments of 
the Texas & Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific. After being advanced succes- 
sively through a number of minor posi- 
tions in the freight traffic department of 
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the Frisco in Texas, Mr. Strupper was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, in 
1924. His promotion to assistant freight 
traffic manager in charge of rate adjust- 
ments in the southwestern territory be- 
came effective on March 1. 


Robert N. Nash who has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., first entered rail- 
way service at the age of 17 years as a 
messenger in the local freight office of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C. He was born on February 26, 
1880, at Tarboro, N. C. ° Besides his 
service as a messenger in the local 
freight office of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Mr. Nash’s early railway experience in- 
cluded time spent as a messenger in the 
office of the general superintendent at 
Wilmington, as a file clerk and in other 
minor positions in the freight traffic de- 
partment. On January 1, 1910, he was 
advanced to chief clerk in the freight 
trafic department and in the following 





Robert N. Nash 


year he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. Mr. Nash was ap- 
pointed assistant to the freight traffic 
manager in charge of the interstate com- 
merce department of the Frisco on Aug- 
ust 1, 1913, and during federal control 
of the railroads he acted as chief clerk 
to the traffic manager of the same rail- 
road. Upon the return of the roads to 
private control he was advanced to first 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis, becoming general freight agent 
at St. Louis in 1923. Mr. Nash was 
again promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, in 1925. His promotion to freight 
trafic manager became effective on 
March 1. 


Thomas D. Elliott who has been pro- 
moted to general western agent of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was born on November 17, 
1891, at Ames, Iowa, and at the age of 
15 years entered railway service in the 
Wabash freight station at Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Elliott trucked freight and 
worked in other minor positions in the 
Wabash freight station at that point for 
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the next five years and at the end of that 
time he was advanced to chief clerk. 
In March, 1917, he was engaged by the 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany to handle freight through conges- 
tion and embargoes from St. Louis to 
Baltimore, Md. In May, 1917, he was 
transferred to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
on January 1, 1921, he was promoted to 
supply manager, supervising the han- 
dling of supplies at all plants. He was 
appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Wabash at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 
1, 1922, where he remained until March 
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1, 1926, when he was appointed general 
agent of the Boston & Maine at the 
same point. Mr. Elliott was promoted 
to general western agent at Chicago on 
February 1. 


Sam S. Butler who has been promoted 
to general freight traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., has completed 
more than 24 years of service in the 
traffic department of that railroad. Mr. 
Butler was born on August 25, 1875, at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., and entered rail- 
way service on November 1, 1890, as a 
clerk in the office of the auditor of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex. For 
the next 10 years he was successively 
clerk, relief agent and traveling auditor 
on the Texas & Pacific and in 1890 he 
became clerk to the commercial agent 
of the Frisco at Dallas. Later he served 
as soliciting freight agent, traveling 
freight agent and commercial agent at 
that point and on April 1, 1907, he was 
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promoted to general agent at Ft. Smith, 
Ark. After three years as general east- 
ern agent, with headquarters at New 
York, Mr. Butler was appointed traffic 





Sam S. Butler 


manager of the Gulf Coast Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., on Jan- 
uary 1, 1912. He returned to the Frisco 
in 1915 as general southwestern freight 
agent at Houston. From 1916 to 1920 
Mr. Butler was successively general 
agent for the Frisco at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis and general freight agent at the 
same point. He was promoted to freight 
trafic manager in 1920 and to the po- 
sition of general freight traffic manager 
on March 1. 


Mechanical 
B. P. Johnson, general master me- 
chanic on the Northern Pacific, with 


headquarters at Livingston, Mont., has 
been promoted to mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
T. J. Cutler, who ‘retired on pension 
March 15 because of ill health. G. F. 
Egbers, master mechanic at Spokane, 
Wash., has been promoted to general 
master mechanic to replace Mr. Johnson 
and R. P. Blake, master mechanic at the 
Mississippi Street shops at St. Paul, has 
been transferred to Spokane to succeed 
Mr. Egbers. J. B. Neish, who has been 
on leave of absence, has returned as 
master mechanic at the Mississippi Street 
shops. 
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Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


The New York Central Lines have an- 
nounced the establishment of a Train 
Control Bureau, which will have charge 
of the maintenance and further installa- 
tion of automatic train control. H. S. 
Balliet, engineer of train control, will 
head the bureau, under the direction of 
C. C. Paulding, vice-president, public re- 
lations. 


Special 


W. P. Stiles has been appointed su- 
perintendent of dining cars and hotels 
of the Western Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Oakland, Cal., succeeding C. E. 
Benton, who has resigned. 


H. F. Mathews, formerly general sup- 
erintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
sleeping, dining and parlor car services, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Canadian Pacific hotels and bunga- 
low camps west of Fort William, Ont. 
He thus assumes charge of nine hotels 
and 12 bungalow camps in western 
Canada. 


Obituary 


Harry H. Baker, special agent in the 
general passenger department of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at New 
York, died suddenly on March 8 at his 
home in Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Baker 
was 60 years of age. 


John C. Thurman, general auditor of 
the Green Bay & Western, with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., who died 
at Wausau, Wis., on February 27, was 
born on August 8, 1862, at New Albany, 
Ind. For a number of years Mr. Thur- 
man was engaged as a traveling auditor 
for the John I. Blair banks in Kansas 
and Nebraska, after which he entered 
railway service in 1891 as auditor of the 
St. Louis & Hannibal, with headquarters 
at Hannibal, Mo. In June, 1896, he was 
appointed general auditor of the Green 
Bay & Western, remaining in that posi- 
tion continuously until the time of his 
death. Mr. Thurman was also general 
auditor of the Kewaunee, Green Bay 
& Western and the Ahnapee & Western, 
both subsidiaries of the Green Bay & 
Western. 





An Erie Suburban Train Entering the Jersey City Terminal 





